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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) : 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
_— BALTIMORE, MD. 


W .& 3} SLOANE, 





ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 
39 Sours Fourrs STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th STs, and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Zr: ASPINWALL & SON, 


of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TILES ” slanas and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New YORK. 


W. 4 YZOR, 
. . CHICAGO, 146 LA SALLE Sr. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL 
Send for Circulars, PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. 
and Club rates on American and Foreign Periodicals. 


Q#/0 BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
121 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YorK, N. Y. 
35° FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
49 FIFTH AVENUE, PirrTsBURGH, PA 


A L. FAUCHERE & CO 
e Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


F. DALTON, _ (Established 1876.) 
: GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, MAss. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co.,, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a ~~ material for ceilings 
. and walls. 


No. 6 East EIGHTEENTA STREET, FIFTH AVENUE, 
Bo NEW YORK. 


HITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT SrT., BosTon, 
New YorK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 


CHAS8s. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. OC, WHITTIER, Treas. 





Ls GRAVES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET, 


TOKES & PARRISH, 
30th & CHESTNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New York Orrice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


Os . 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 


OTIS BROTHERS & Co., 
NEw Yors, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 











(CRANE'S , 
ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YorK OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, O#10, 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 
Hennepin Block. 


620 Chestnut St. 


Me ORE & WYMAN. 





ELEVATOR 


— AND— 


MACHINE WORKS. 


37 FouNDRY STREET, Boston, MASS. 


PANISH TILES “NOLLA’S” — 
The best colors and hardness ever produced in 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HiegH ART MAJoLicA TILES fur Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application, 
New YORK OFFICE: 228 WeEsT 23d STREET, 


(CONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “ Acme” 
System. 


Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL St., New YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, New Orleans, was erected and 
glazed by me. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OrFice & SALESRVOM, 116 West 23p Sr., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


For SipEWALKS, FLOoRs, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 


29 } Arcade Bldg, 
Waverley Plce,; E. H. WOOTTON }{ R’ms 14,16 &17, 
New York. ) ny. Mastic Works. CHICAGO. 


INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFIcF, PALMER, MASs. 


Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necessary to build complete 


MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
BUSINESS BLOCKS and RESIDENCES. 
Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, AND BRIDGES. 
We make Mill- Work a Speciaity,. 
Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng- 


land. Can give the best of references, and should be 
pleased to correspond with parties in any locality. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & BrRp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Hovstron Srreer. 





Flooring Tiles. 6 t inal Designs for ev Work. 
FERNANDO MIRANDA, Sole Agent in U. 8. 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 





Established 1830. NEW YORE 
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POPULAR 





8. D. Hicks & Son, 
M. Halliday, 


Bruce & Cook, ‘ . 

Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Wasson & Uv., . ; Albany, N. Y 
Hoy & Oo., > ‘ Albany, N. ¥ 
Reardon & Ennis, Troy, N. ¥ 
Troy Stamping Works, Utien’ ae 
Chas. n, . 
w. HL. Soot, _— Portland, Me 


5 Wed ; 
. a Lewis Dauth, 


CA 
By decisions of the U.S. Circuit Courts the Eaclusive 
eab and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUST 


secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 
The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
' TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
’ TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
. TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

New York City. 
. J.C MeFarland, . 
: The Blodgett & Clapp Co. . 


. Jas. B. Scott & Uo., . 
. C. 8. Mersick & Oo., . 


RD. 


B. G. Carpenter & Oo., . 
The Miller Lron Co.., 


Knisely & Milier, 


Wm. Fuller & Co. 
Hartford. Conn, 
Bakewell & Mullius, . ; 
Biersack & Neidermeyer; . - Milwaukee, Wis. 

New Haven, Conn. 
- Reading, Pa. 


— to manufacture Expanding Conductors oj 
N, and AUSTIN, OBDYKE & Co, are the only par 


ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin's Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INFRINGERS. 





THE ONLY REAL: 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no infringement. —— 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor Co 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


















Tre Sranpinc SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secre fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 

. 


Made in + -1. ot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

£. B. Badger & >on, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelphia; Johu G. Het- 
tell, Baltimore; K. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Br:s., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; Jamee Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Ooazens Van'f'g Uo.. St Louis. A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 








sLFRELD EOOTL 
{1 East 19th St., N ¥ 
Tiles, Mantels, 


Open Firenlaces, 
and Mosaic+ 









n Stock and made to o 
ler. Special designs mad 
to suit customers free o 
harge. Fxperienced me: 


kept to set Mantels, Grate 
and Open Fireplaces. 


NM INTON, HOLLINS & CO 
“ STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The origina) and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. I!liustrated sheets 
of newest designe just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS. Agents, 
No. 1325 MARKET StTHRreT, PHILADELPIMNA, Pa, 


Art-Foliage. 


By J. K. Cotuive. Entirely new Plates, from the 
latest enlarged London edition. Cleth. Folio. 
$10.00, 


TICKNOR & co., 211 Tremont St., Boston, 












BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 


Ritchie’s Patent Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe, 
° NO SOLDERED JOINTS. 


See our Advertisement last week. 





Dtained Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Het Stained Gass. 


Established, London, Eng., 1854. 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 





. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
: ‘ Providence, R. 1. 
Theodore Macknet &Co, . ° - Newark, N. J. 


a Chicago fi 


, TL 
Baltimore, Md. 
- Salem, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BOSTON SPIRAL-TUBE WORKS, LAMB & RITCHIE, Proprietors. ig 


ECCLESIASTICAL | 


Atained Giass. 


SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a eee. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 








IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 

" STERLING 

= SILVER. 
J. & R. LAMB. ? 6th Ave Cars pass the dour. 
~ 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. . 
, Send for Hand-Book, by mail. Poa 





New Designs in 
MOSAIC and 
JEewELED 
FICURE-WORK. 


McCULLY & MILES, 








* ek eK ss ae ay 
STAINED #(5LASS+ 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL 








SIASTICAL# DOMESTI 

















gq _%—_NEW YORK. —* 








ALFRED GODWIN &CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








> ———— eee 
i] ‘ 


‘é 
NEL I PHILADELPHIA-STAINED-GLASS -WOORKS lie 
7 








CLEVELAND 


. 
Stained Class Works. 
GEO. DRAKE, Proprietor, 
99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Decorative Glass Manor's Co, 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 


Send for Circular. 





itation. 





WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 





Friederichs & Staffin, 


Plain, Decorative, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical 


Stained and Leaded Glass 


MANUFACTURERS, 
For Churches, Dwellings, etc., 


107 & 109 Gratiot Ave, DETROIT, M.CH. 




















REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO CooK, REDDING & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITs VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 
and cut to size. 


146 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 





















* 101 & IOS E252 ST- oe 
+ CINCINNATI-O + 














Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS, 


REPRESENTED BY 


Chicago, Henry libblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave.| Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 

Boston, U. A. Wellington & Co., 41 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsliey & Co, 


Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. | Louiaville, -). V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 





ces. LOWS ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louia, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth st. 

y Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harri-on & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St.,So. Pittsburgh, L. H. Sunth & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Omaha, Milton Kogers & Sons, Farnam & Mth Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawiey, Whitaker & Co., 83S. Salina St 











Decorators. 





Established A. D. 1848. 


C. H. GEORGE & CO., Importers, 5 
PAPER HANGINGS. Mural Decorators. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
Decorations. 28 School Street, Rooms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass. 


152 Sth Avenue, New Work. 20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.1. 


' . ‘ “reg 
Window Blind Worker. 
Opens and closes the blinds 
without opening the window, 
Blinds held tirm in any posi- 
tion. Perfect in operation ; 
so constructed that neither 

ice, frost nor rust af- 
fect them, 


DODD & RICE MFG CO, 


Hudson, N. Y. 








J. PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


Marble Mosaics, 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. pyre : Priacipal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. Nofe.—A _ party 
advertising to have superintended all work of this na- 
ture in NY. has never superintended any work there. 




















CHOICE FURNITURE. 
UNIQUE FRESCOES. 
MOSAIC GLASS. 
INTERIOR WOOD-WORK. 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL 
28 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 


ARTISTIC TILES 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS 


OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


The International Tile Go,, “*” “°*Seecssascco™ Booms 
(Limited.) Works, Third St., between Hoyt and Bond St. 
& ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


— AGENTS FOR — 





Manufactured by 





FROST 


Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levv’s 
Blue-Process Paper. 


Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited, 


HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PuoroGRapuic work. 

Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 

Lithography. 

Chromo-Lithography. 

Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 








Of all classes. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
SUT ies 8 ocs cha peeee weuethessedéa MASS. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 
Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR. 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 








RUTZLER & BLAKE, 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


Steam Heating Apparatus, 


170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 


E. RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 
Established 1871. Established 1854. 





AMERICAN AND SPANISH FLOOR 


TILES 


For Halls, Vestibules, Rooms and Churches, 


GLAZED WALL TILES 
For Ba: h-Rooms, Kitchens, ete. 
J. K. BRIGHAM, 237 Broadway, 


Corner Park Place, New York. 





UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


— OF — 


Architectural Subjects, 
Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC. 

Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, Masa. 





D; - ‘i - . 
Picturesque Sketches. 
Comprising statues, fountains, cathedrals, tombs, 
iron-work, fireplaces, towers, ete. 

wrapper. $1.50. 


In handsome 


“An architectural miscellany which many designers 
will be glad to have.”’— American Architect. 

‘Sketches exceptionally fine... . / A source of con- 
stant suggestion and inspiration.”’— Boston Tran- 
script 

“This interesting and instructive portfolio.” — 
Providence Journal. 


Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE Hur- 
ron, 12mo. $3.00; half calf, $5.00; tree calf, $7.00, 
New and fully revised edition. 

A full encyclopedia of information concerning the 
lives and works of modern artists of Europe and 
America. . 

‘“*This capital modern dictionary, into which has 
been condensed a vast amount of information that 
might be sought for long, and often indeed altogether 
in vain, elsewhere.”’-— he Academy (London), 

“It is the most valuable book of its kind in the 
English lauguage.’’— Art Amateur. 


Published by 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 





211 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass 





LIQUID 


Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. For 
Made in White and al] Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub 


Factory, Lyme, Conn. 





GLASS 
iT HAS STOOD THE TEST 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 


PAINT. 


Private or Public Buildings it has no equal. 
off Send for Circular, 


Office, 147 Commerce St., Hartford, Conn. | THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


—— 
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Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Nashua, N. H. 








EDWARDs & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 
Annunciators, ='ectric Bells ana Annunciators, 
1 AUTOMATIO BUBGLAB ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Electric. | Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, 8S: -Tubes, 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment. ouses, etc. 


| GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
‘Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 17! Broadway, W. Y. 


Inlaid Floors and 
Borders, 





W. E. WHEELER, 
Successor to R. M. Hubbard & Co. 
Established 
anufacturer of Hubbard’s Patent 


Inlaid Floors and Border. 
The most beautiful and durable floor made. Hundreds of them 
in the finest houses in thecountry. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


and estimates furnished on application. 
84 to to O08 rie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


W 
Sideboards, 
Bookcases, Fine <n ye oo. 9 and hotel interiors aud Art Furniture from 
Counters,etc,| "P°°'*' “ones 








A.cCuliectural arom and jail WOrTKkKs. . 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS 


| 
vali 

Accuitectera Iron Railings and Verandas, 
won and Jail) sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 

Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 

M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia 





STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F, MORSE, 


Eau |" ‘Morse, Williams, & Co. 


and Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Pb -Power Passenger 
and Freig ht Elevators vat ers, 


Hoisting Automatic 


tch-D 
Sole owners of the right to AL. et Heobrat pte. Governor to 
Circular 





Ni achinery. Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. Send fog Illustrated 


Nos. 411 and 413 Che Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch (Office, 10x Liberty St., New York. 





G. L. Swett & Company, 
Manuf'rs of Plain and Ornamenta 
Architectural. SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
opper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Sheet - Metal Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NV. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. 
Work They are the best made and are in use by the Heliotype Printing 
| Co., Notman Photographie Co., U.S. Sub-Freasury Post- Office, 
and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. 


| BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


| WS. Enorverr. 
| Omics, oS p's reper = oo Boston. 


UGHT IRON 
iron ‘BOX AND D PLATE GIRDERS ‘xs BEAMS 
| For em pon roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 


Structures. | designed and built. Our long experience embraces the designi 


and construction of many wrought-iron structures, an 
| Seong 2 ———— example of which may be examined in the 
iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 

| ing Tas the N. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 





295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 





BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 
Cement, |Best English Portland Cement. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. 


Also Roman Cements, Fire-Biick, Felt, etc. 





J. B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
Portland 4 Manf’s of English Portland and Keene’s 


Superfine and Coarse Cements. 
We beg to annofince that we have changed our Importer and 


%. h 
and Keene's ave appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 


our sole ajents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U. 5., and we ask 
all buyers of our Cements to audress all inquires to them. 


CEMENTS. WHITE’S P se TLAND. Ist, 1885- 


| Quality and mk the best. QRr ks the largest n the world. 
Price the lowest for the quality. 











JOHN MATTHEWS, 
| First Avenne, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Decorate Sole licensee in New York of the TILGnMAN Saxp BLAS? 
Glass by | Decoratrve Giass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Biast or Embossing Proces”2s in & 


| PSL COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Colors for | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
| York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








8 rior Manner. 
ust oat. | SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue or Estimates. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manutacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 


and Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 





7. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A HOUSE 


LINED WITH 


Mineral 
As indicated, 












= Bétbinc DOOR MANGERS 


For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 


Frictionless. Indestructible. Perfect. 


Send for Circular. 


COHOES IRON FOUNDRY MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y. 










Wool, is Warm in winter 


“Me and cool in summer; 
Po all sound is deadened; 
Né there is no thorougnfare for 


rats, mice or other vermin; 
the spread of fire is checked 
and dampness is kept out, 





20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


“ BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | Unegualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 


Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 






; Wholesale Price at Works, 
One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00, 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,)McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Belis and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 


THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 












Sample and Circular Free, 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL 60, 


&c., &c. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 
Address 
° . H. MoSHANE and C0., 22 Cortlandt St,, New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Baltimore, - - - Mad, 








Monographs of American Architecture. 
Monograph I.—Austin Hall, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


Price, $5.00. 
TICKNOR & CO. 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


| \C. B. COBURN & Co., 


145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Price $1.25, post paid. 




















eee a 
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Elevators. 


Z.. wt LE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved inentiens 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 


GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 











E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 








Wi! 
Le fo “Patemed Apr 29" 13844 
i ls if “Sh ingles, Clapboardg & & 
te BV alhew grterror woodwork. 


tal aay! | Chot Jr 
7oK(l ~y B1. Se ih ey Boston. 


wt on Application, 








Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms: New York and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Send for Illustratea Catalogue. 





SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES, 


Church Crosses, Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, etc. 
Gilded with Pure Gold. 


*ssorppe Aue 04 


= 
accessor to V. W. Baldwin. 
[sep 10 Zuymvap Aue uloly opeul seule A 


00Z 1940 JO ONFTE[VIVH powwsjsN[[]T 


Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
Successor to Chas. C. Briggs. 
*1oded stq} woMueyy 
5 


pose suzise 


“907300 JOS 10 Uw 





THOS. W. JONES, 170-172 Front St., 





MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE.-—I. 
HARVARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


18 Plates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 
in Portfolio. PRICE, $5.00, 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 


Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


Full information given on application to the 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 


IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 


WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. -& 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho foliowing qualities : 


It is indorsed by the leadipg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


148 Lake Street, Chicago. 








i Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


= HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
: And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH 









SHAFTING. 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 





BUILDING 





New York. 


BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) 

















TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


Common: Cargo afloat, 
PONG. «ccc cccccrecvoccccecccceccese $3 00 @ $3 50 
mony! weer ecccccccesccccsccsecccos 5 50 @ 6 00 
Unk ‘siend diade sted eeetepecesne 
VOT eceseess cone 5 @ 6 37h 
Haverstraw Bay 650 @ 675 
- lst 675 @ 700 
HONOW 2... ccccecccccvcccccecscece @ 13 00 
Fronts: 
Croton, Brown.....++. erececceeees 12 00 @ 13 00 
66 dark...se00 + Seerccccvceccecs 13 00 @ 14 00 
ie FO 0c ccccccccccccccccccces 13 00 @ 14 00 
Chicago pressed.......... a cecesees 
Chicago Moulded........-....+eee 
Baltimore ..ccccecscccccceccccccce 38700 @ 4100 
Glens Falls — white.............- 30 00 @ 35 00 
Philadelphia..........+-eeece eee 240 @ 25 00 
NN. nc oveycnees ewaledsencese 24 00 @ 25 00 
——— Wo seadegesesesdeceeseves 
Meu 
Clark’ 8 ‘Glens Falls— Red.. ..... | 25 00 @ 27 00 
— White.. eeccee 30 00 @ 35 00 
White “ MOldyeeeeeeeeseeees 45 00 @ 60 00 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enameiled (edge.)........++.e0++ 85 00 @ 100 00 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(® cask.) 
Rosendale Cement.....+-..+..++ 9@ 100 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Ree, 
Milwaukee . +e Not sold. 
Portland, English Gibbs) nepaeee Hb 310 
(K & S.). 275 310 
“ 6 pS. eseee 250@ 280 
“ “ (White’s)...... 265@ 300 
- German {BGR). 4. cove 250 300 
“ (Fewer)....... 245@ 270 
“ as (Vorwohler)... 2 50 3 25 
“ “6 (Dyckerhoff).. 275 315 
36 + (Lagerdofer),. @ 270 
“ ss (Hanover)..... 250@ 300 
ee French (Lafarge)..... 350@ 450 
“ American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 
Selenitic........+.. Coccccvccsoos 
ROMAN co. 0000 seccccccccccccccces 275 @ 300 
Keene's COaree........ 0c. cece eens 500@ 650 | 
™ superfine... .....--seeeee 8 75 @ 11 00 | 
Lim 
L ime OF Tell... cccccccccecscccece @ 500 | 
Hydraulic Lime............+.ee0 @ 145 | 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 
Wisconsin “ .ncccccccccccccccces | 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 10 | 
Rockland and Rockport, — @ 120 | 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. de» @ 
State, finishing @ 110 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.).. @ 123 
© (CABLING)... 000. eee ceeeeeee @ 135 
Hair (Cattle) P bus 21@ 23 | 
“ (Goat)...... ‘ison ee 300@ 3 
Bod OP GOOG, 6civce ccensesdes cous 100@ 125 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) “ | 
Granite : (Maine) | 
Limestone: 
BRIO. 00 ccc cccccccccscesesecoce @ 100 
DOUG... cccvcccccee Cocccesescescs @ 
TBMRORE . 0.00 cccccccecccecseescosce WD 
Serpentine... ....cssecseeeeeee-+ 


(Cor tinned an pare a ,) 


M A 'T E I 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


Boston. 


(Prices 


Eastern 
700 @7 50 
Bay State Hard 
9 00 
Domestic Com. 
8 00@ 9 00 
Domestic Face | 
19 00 @ 20 00 
Philadelphia 
40 00 @ 45 00 
Phila. mould } 
50 00 @ 80 00 § 


Glens Falls ) | 
25 00 @ 26 00 § | 


Mould. 
30 00 @ 35 00 
35 00 @ 40 00 
45 00 @ 60 00 


Glens Falls 





@ 
@ 140 | 

Not sold. 
@ 320 





Chicago. 


ZI ALS. 


Philadelphia. 


to Builders and Contractors.) 


Building Brick 
600@ 700 | 
\ 


j 

Indiana Pressd 
16 00 @ 28 00 

St. Louis F op | 

27 00 | 


—— | 





2200 @ 29 00 
65 00 @ 350 00 
@ 5000 


@ 4500 
38 00 @ 
25 00 @ 
60 00 @ 100 00 
30 @ 
35 @ 
5500 @ 65 00 


@ 100 00 
@ 120 00 | 
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Not sold. 


65 @ 75 

75 @ 85 
Not sold, 
Not sold, 





Not sold. 
Not sold. 
@ 175 
@ 175 
20 @ 25 
3@ 40 
100@ 125 
50 @ 
35 @ 55 
35 @ 60 
ia 9 


@ 6005 
Stretchers 
@ 11 00 
Pressed 
20 00 @ 23 00 
End Headers. 
all colors 
@ 65 00 
Edge & End 
all colors 
@ 85 e 





{ @ 65 
Dom. 1 @ & 


15v@ ITF 


Not sol ld, 


White Mash 
125@ 150 
100@ 100 
Not sold, 


Not sold. 
2 00 4 
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Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanic Arts. 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, etc. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Archivecture are received into a two 
as special course. 


RANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J.P. MUNROE, Sec’y 





SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College. 





Department of Architecture, 


For information, address 
GEO. F. FISHER, Registrar, 
Or Prof, W. R. WARE, School of Mines, 
49th Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 





~ BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Foundation: 


New York. 





































Dimension | 500 P ton . 02@ @ l 30 @ 500 
Oe a rere 460 P perch : 8 50 ®P cord. 50 « 6 00 
Rubble ...... @ 125 @ 150 8 50 @ 
: - ft. , Bat DR ‘s 
a. se eeeeeeeserecsers 30@ 500 40@ 175 7%@ 100 W@ wW 
ene 50 @ 6 00 75 50@ 100) 110 @ 125 
Sandstone, | . -_ Rice 2 
Longmeadow ........+-++seeeeeee seeeee | | 75 @ $5 
i Disasesedencpesecesesewncessesoges ae | | 8&5 @ 
Brown (Connecticut).........+.+.++++. | 10@ 125@ 145 1 50 ® cub.ft. 135 @ 200 
Amherst 90 @ 95 9 @ 10 55 65 | 
Berea 15 @ 100 80 @ 90 5G 55 | 90 @110 
Berlin cecce 75@ 100 80 @ 90 55 65 
Belleville...... enecses eee eecees = -| 80@ 125 125 135 “ 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... } @ 100 75@ 100 “ 
—- sseee 8 ou. fi ) cere erereeeeseessoses | @ @ 200 “ 
arble (® cu. /t. —__—— aaipionennte tome : os 
ET sacceecesnnticinnind siliahie @ 175@ 250| Not sold. | 200@ 25) 
ee ee @ 3.00 | 350@ 600| 225@ 250 
Sutherland Falls... .......-.++-++eee- oe 1253@ 175 2 00 | 350@ 600 2 50 @ 40 
Glens Falls, black. ..... saishedaeadaoaile @ 200@ 300| Not sold. 400@ 45 
Italian, blue-veined............+.+e0+0+ @ 2 6 : eo ai @. 40 = @ 
= SiemMA.. .....---0eeeeereesecees @ ' Jot sold. 325@ 65i 
Tennessee, a ebbeacodbentvecdun @ 12 & 250 400) 2 00 @ 3 0 
a <noxville. ) 85 90 1 5 
Pennsylvania, blue.... coe | @ Not sold. | 2 23 & 2 50 
Vermont, white..........scccceescceses | @ | 150@ 200 350@ 6 
Slate; Roofing (@ square)............. - ae a 7 pa . - o 
ss BOGBecc cc cccesccvsccccsccecs 7 @ 8 00 450H@ 700 625@ 810 6253@ To 
2 “ , oe eeercevcces - @ +4 ail @ 5% a ae 
6 SER. 0c 0nse sscqnnescnnens 700@ a 650 
“ on cena NRE ERIE : @ 15.00 13 09 @ 14 00 — § 16 00 eum 
” black, Lehigh.............. — @ — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 40 
“ “ Chapmans.........-.. ° — @ — 6 50 @ 9 00 730 @ 8 00 4 50 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me.; 550@ 800 | 5 50 @ 8 00 600@ 850 5 50 8 00 
Wihes, Amd... o06s000% P M............. @ | Not sold, { 15 oH 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading @ 3e5 
LUMBER. ~—_ M. > } patente ot | = 
Boards: (Urdinary dimensions. 
Pine, Ist quality, clear......--. «..++. 65 00 @ 75 00 | 50 00 @ 60 00 4400@ 4600| 6500@ 750 
6 2d quality ....... ce eeee cee ee eee 55 00 @ 60 00 | 4200 @ 48 00 40 00 @ 44 00 55 00 @ 60 50 
66 Bd quality .........eeeeeeeeeeeees 18 00 @ 22 00 | 35 00 @ 40 00 37 00 @ 42 00 18 00 @ 22 00 
Spruce... .... ee cee ccece rece ceeecs cons @ 25 00 1100 @ 1400 | Not sold. @ 22 50 
Hemlock. ....--...++++000++ secveevccece ea. 17 @ 18 11 00 @ 1250 10 00 12 50 @ 15 Ww 
Yellow pine .......-.-seecececccesenees 20 @ 40 30 00 @ 38 00 | @ 2800 | 17 00 @ 20 00 
CYPTOSS .. 22 eee eeeeeseceeeneren cence @ | 3200 @ 4000} > | 4000@ 5500 
Clapboards : ceeinett 
Pine @ 33 00 @ 55 00 900 @ 2050 —_ 
Spruce... ... eee eee cence eee ceee cece @ 23 00 @ 35:00 | Not sold. Pie 
ing Timber : } — 
re ee ac oannevncinos | | \—pme na | moe me 
SPTUce. ....- eee sce ce ee een ceeeeneeeeeece | 1350 @ 1600} 13 50 @ 15 00 | Not sold. 18 50 @ 20 0 
Hemlock. ......--s0-+s+sseeeeeeeeeeeees 12 00 @ 1500 | @ | 4000 2 1300 12 00 @ 13 % 
Vellow pine. .........eeeeceeeeweececnce 18 00 @ 25 00 | 23 00 @ 26 00 | 25 00 @ 30 0 
TESTE a a 25@ 2| 10@ ee nay 
Spruce. .... 0. eee eee eee aceon ceeeesees ° 210@ 215 200@ 225 Not sold. 23@ 240 
Shingles: na 
Pine, shaved............+ 500@ 600| @ Not sold. 
Pine, ——... cecccesesese 400 @ 5 60 @ 450 | L g5 @ 2 45 
Spruce, Sawed. ...... «+0. 150@ 200) @ 150) Not sold. 
Redwood.........-s-..000 | 140@ 160| 375@ 450| 550@ 800| (307$10 @2% 
Geter, Gellt.....c.ssocccas | @ | @ Not sold. 4” 8g 21 
Cedar, sawed....... ..... “ | @ 200@ 409) @ 200| (20” 550@14 
Cypress. Split....7x 24. “© ........- 18 00 @ 20°00 | 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 00 @ 20 00 
aeons : p ft ssicsaen = : a Bae ad 
BIOS... ccc ee ccc ce Mbocesccccccceces 4} @ 54 | Piles 6c. P ft. | Not solt 
Fence pickets, Spruce........-++-++++- | 800@ 10 * | 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ 21 12 00 @ 14.00 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)............ | @ } 5@ 3 9'00 @ 21 00 10@ 12 
Cent ©... 000 soccccesodecsnsesecess @ 25 @ 35 Not sold. 28 @ 36 
Pinishing Woods: P M. rs aoe 3} = F = Hames = a a ae 
BE ..00000000n00eosobconnse | Atin-dried, @ 55 00 3800 @ 4800 00 @ 4900 45 00 @ 50 00 
Cherry... ...--- eee eseeveeeeeeeces oe 80 00 @120 00 60 06 90 00 7500@ 8500 65 00 @ 90 00 
Chestnut. .... 0.22. ee ecccerscccee os @ 55 00 838 06 5000! 4500 @ 50 00 | 60 00 @ 80 00 
Butternut... .....----eceereeeceewecenee | 40 00 @ 60 00 60 00 70 00 50 00 @ 60 00 70 00 @ 85 00 
Mahogany, og ee ips ne seth etseasebeon @18000| 150 » @ 160 00 | 15000 @ 18000! 12000@ 150 
St. Domingo......-. ..++.+ @: 20 1| 25000 @ 
Maple..........++++0+- : Ss se eeeeee 45 00 @ 50.00 "45 00 @ 65.00 "0 00 @ 733 00 | 30 00 @ 50 00 
Oak, FOG .. cccccccccscccccccccvccesccece @ 70 00 50 00 85 00@ 4000 35 00 @ 45 00 
66 WIGS. .. . cccccccccccccvcce @ececccce @ 70 00 © 55 00 35 00 @ 40 00 | 55 00 @ 65 00 
“ quartered seecvcces Ooccccceccccece @ 90 00 6500@ 7000 4500@ 5000 70 00 @ 80 0 
Sycamore quartered.......--.++.eeee0- | 5000 @ 6500 4500 @ 5000 70 
Pine, clear 6500@ 7000} 3000@ 6500) 4500@ 5000)  6500@ 9000 
ee. sseccccsccrnssncseceeseree oes | 6000@ 7000| 6000@ 7000| 56 @ 6500} 10000 @ 
Rosewood..........-. os @ 6 @ 7 
Lo pe —_ Lssnksneaes BOD DONES : | 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 12000] 8000 @ 100 00 160 00 @200 00 
Vhitewood .....-..+.-ssseeeeeeeeeeeees | 4500 @ £000 3800@ 4500 3000 @ 3500 20 00 @ 30 00 
Yellow pine......... DP Bhs osese.cassves @ 4500! 4000@ 4500 3000 @ 3500 30 00 @ 35 00 
Gum wood, best red........-.-+sesseeees ' 3000 @ 3500 | 
PAINTS. (in oil, P 1b.) Yee - _ ‘ : 
White lead, AMm...... «02-22. -eeeeeeees @ 6 | 6} 5h te 6 
= cabens  beseeneocd connen 5a 8 2 7 é u 4 é e 
Red, wg 0000 000beseen cocncesecssccs @ @ A 
+ Venetian... ......0s0eeeeee veeeee 6@ 1 7@ 1 n@ 2 6@ 8 
“ ¥ ermilion oneseen ee 6@ 70 55 @ 60 dry 5 @ 60 am. H@ 
Red Indian, Eng 12@ 20 |} 12 @ 20 B@ 2» | 12@ 1s 
Yellow — aaeenes 6@ 15 7 @ 12 3 @ 15 7@ 9 
“ WRFOME. .....crcececes * 12 @ 20 18 @ 25 12 25 12 @ 2 
Green (Chrome)... ...--++++eres-es ce eees 8@ 13 | 8@ 2 8 20 9a 1S 
Green, Pari®,. ......-+ee cece eeeececece 25 @ 40 | 25 @ 40 16 @ 35 18 @ 2 
Black, lamp, su ceeteeeteeeeteeteneeeees | b@ 2 b@ on 8 @ 30 8@ 12 
Blue, ultramarine...........0.cececees } 29@ 18 18 @ 30 10 35 ll@ 3 
Oil, linseed, (raW) .....+--++02e00. a} 46@ 48 | a@ 53 50 Be 52 @ BS 
w. * ON rT Bs 48 @ 50 | fl @ 56 53 BS 57 @ 59 
UFPOMUME. . .....ccccccscccesceece 38 « 39 2@ 9 35 36 
Varnish, conch. .....c.2ccs0ecseeee @ . 150 @ A. 125 @ 200 175 @5 28 
Shollac. ... .. 2.22 ccecersoocee @ | 250@ 300 | 325 @ 400 110 @l 7 
Putty cece ccecee cee ote oe se ceesscoscecese | 2 @ 3 | 2@ 4 2 @ 03 2 @ 2 
Whiting....... se nneee 50@ 90 1@ ui 1@ 2 i@ 1 
Paris white, (Eng.,) 2@ 3 2@ 3 2@ 8 | 1} it 
Litharge, AM..........+++++seeeees ) @ 6) @ . 64 10 6h @ = 
Sienna (burnt)...........-s0d..e00s 122@ 17 4@ 20 4 16 3 @ i 
eet  _ adwewsnveaadsioeken ll @ 16h | 14 é 20 @ 0 | 9@ 14 


(Wholesale Prices.) 








Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 





























Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the out- 
side. 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
oo and lock- 

at any int 
desired. afi 


Do not fail to 
examine it  be- 
fore |g Yi 
any Other kind, 





Lock applied. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers gencrally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, Kept im po 


Manufacturing Agents, pasar ak 4 


168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Winckelmann’s History of Aw 
cient Art. 


Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. Lopes. 
Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00. 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 

with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been transiated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient ssthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 
“* Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, somplete: 
iT 18.” —Herder, 


Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. i 





Heating and Ventilation. 





REMARKABLE 


CHIMNEY -CAP AND VENTILATOR. 


MADE OF GALVANIZED IRON. 
*LSNY LON TIM 





For Ventilation of Public and Private 
Buildings, and a Positive Prevention 
of all Down-Draughts. 

It is constructed entirely different from all other 
caps, and a trial will convince you it is the best in the 
market. 

It will not only prevent down-dranghts, but will 

create an up-draught, and is a sure cure for smoky 

chimneys. 

lt is Durable, Noiseless, Ornamental, and Cheap. 

Send for Price-List, 


H. S, DICKINSON, Patentee and Manufacturer 


715 Grand S8t., Jersey City, N. J. 

For Sale by Wm. Fuller & Co., Baltimore, Md.; F. 

Thora, Pia Eu Seh ions Wan Barley, Ga 
hy, 3 deeds ; 

r H. Lawson & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘ F 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
taons. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE Proprietors oF 
BRADLEY'S 


INSU LAT ES 







Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

JosEeru S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philate!phia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO, 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
== Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Iiustrased Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE == MANUFACTURERS. 


K<itcheners, Grates, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 


13th and Filbert Streets., Philadelphia, Pa. 





’ 
Celebrated Original 


BALTIMORE 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, 
To warm upper and lower rooms. 
} The handsomest, most qconounteal 

Coal Stovesin the World 
B. c. BIBB é 8 SON, 
y.¢ 
39 AND 41 LIGHT STI: E ET, 
Baltimore, Md. 
MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS 
= @@™ Send for Circulars. 








THE FLORIDA 
House = Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 





Established 1827. 
W. JACKSON, & SON, 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Grates, Open Fireplaces, 


Fenders, Fire Irons, ete. 
1166 Broadway, 
Bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 
246 ne, 
Near Peck Slip, 
New Vork. 








WARM-AIR 


REGISTERS. 


THE TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G OO., 83 Beekman 


St.. New York. 64 Union St., Boston. 


eating and entilation. 


PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 


THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








OPEN 


Fire-Places 


Gas - Log 
Fires. 


FINE 


GRATES | 


——— oe 


Furnaces, 
Ranges. 











IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 
1330 Chestnut Street, = = Philadelphia. 


JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


Hor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 
5 . 
Reed's ax: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, ete. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 











~/ 4A 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - - - - a 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 





NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


House Warming a Specialty. Estimates Furnished on Application. 


PIPH-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can n 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 


STEAM-FITTING DIVISION 
—OF THE— 
NEW YORK STEAM COMPANY, 
66-68 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Contractors for Steam-titting of every description. Work executed from the designs of Architects and En- 
gineers. Plans and Specifications furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


General Offices, Superintendent, H. M. SMITH, 
22 CORTLANDT S8T., N. Y. Heating and Ventilating Engineer. 


THE DUNNING 
Patent Wrought-Iron Boiler, 


With Self-Feeding Coal-Magazine, is the Best for 


Low-Pressure 
Steam-Heating, 


And insures a warm house day and night. 
Over 2500 in Use! 
Keeps steam up constantly. Manufactured at the New York 
Central Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 40 Courtlandt Street. 
Philadelphia office: 1343 Arch Street. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


N. B. — Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons 
building. Mention the “American Architect.” 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
RABLE, SIM PLE, and CHE 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N 
Wholesale Agents for Apene and na , Hoy & Co., Nos. 25 and 27 Green St., 
Wholesale Agents for New 

Wholesale Agents for eee ag end vicinity, Mercuant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 


Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago I... BeBe y GREeENLEAF & BROOKS, 43 and 45 Fran 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Grorer L. Surrn, 167 First St.. Te ney: 
Wholesale Agents for Houeues & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig Bt., ntreal 


PAT’D FEB.29=: AND 
MAY S11 1876. 





Wheto Agents -_ Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jowzs, Main St. Ogden 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, — PROOF, 
DU 


ork Cit Vieimty, Groner H. Moseman, 98 Clift St., nek York City. 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, an yoming, Mitton Rooers & ny ‘Omaha, Neb. 


Wholesale Agente for ———— e Vicinity RUNDLE, SPENCE & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
cinity, Cuas. M. BRomwicu, 613 Broadway, , South Boston. 


Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Ne_son & Co., Eighth and ace Charis Ste. 





Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent pois ny ein 20 cents, to pay rie. Manufactured Im 


CLOBE VENTILATOR ,CO: 


holesaie Agente for Rochester and vicinity E. H. Coox & Co., (L imited) 81 Mill St., Rocheste r, N.Y 


Wholessie Agents fer Minnesota, WILSON bys Rooers, 24 East Third 8t., St. Paul, Minn. Wholesale Agente for Cincinnati and Vicinity, H. McCoivum & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lyon, Conguis & Co., 27 and 29 Light t Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mach. 





Clover-Leaf Ventilators; 


AND CHIMNEY CAPS, 
For Public & Private Buildings, etc. 
Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SURE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


Cheapest and most effective Ventilator on the market. 
Working models mailed on receipt of 20 cents. Absolutely 
storm-proof. A down current creates an up draft. 


“MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. JAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AGENCIES: 

Stambach & Love, Philadelphia; Peck Bros. & Co., New 
York; Reuter & Mallory, og Md.; Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y. - Mollo, New Orleans, La.; M.M. 
Murphy & Co., C eeciand, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., Detroit Lead Pipe and Sheet-Lead’ 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 


GORTON?’S [0uss BEATING |, 


Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-Iron. First-class in its construction, perfectly safe 








in use, generates steam quickly and rapidly; is compact, taking small floor-space, requiring no brick- 
work in setting; economical in the use of fuel, and costing much less than any other wrought-iron 
boiler of like capacity now in use. Write to us for Catalogue and Price-List. See cut in Monthly Nos. 


GORTON BOILER MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Centre St., New York. 


ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 





No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
THE BUTLER CO., 156 & 157 Michigan Ave., corner Adams St., CHICAGO, 


MANTELS IN Wood, Marbleized Slate and Iron, 
Terra~- Cotta and Tiles. 
Sole Chicago Agents for J. 8. CONOVER & CO., of New York City, Designers and Makers of 
Finest Brass FirePlaces and Fire Goods. 


GEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTUHING CO. 
Makers of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery 


For Public and Private Buildings 


and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 


44 Washington Street, 95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


a fens >The Creat ChurchLiCHT. 


NK’S Patent_ Reflectors gi a the Softest. 
t _ it and the Beat Light Lee & ray ‘Seoves, ow Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, exc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Sead size ¥ room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churehes aad the trade. 1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y- 
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Akplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 





Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source, 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 

Ne Gutters and Conductors. 
E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., . - BOSTON. 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 
te: 





JOHN SETON, *“ikcontys sy" 


ia Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 











BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 

on any other. 


lag seer Are the Cheapest and Best. 


Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 
218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Keep Your Walls Dry. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 


In Wood or Metal, set on 
furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 










Patented — 12, 1885, . cz i 


DUDLEY NEWTON, 


ARCHITECT, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. 
for each. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 
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Furniture and YFnterior Work, 





Superior in every respect. 


ete., furnished. 
furnished. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part ‘of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, f 
Send for New Catalogue. 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO. 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


Estimates f 





Moorish Fret-Work, 


INTERLAGED WOOD- WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 


Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IMPROVED SEATING, 


eee Geodon. 
Halls & 
OPERA HOUSES. 


: Send for Catalogue 
= showing 20 Best Styles 
@> manufactured by 


AL H. Andrews & Co., 
~ Successors to 
518 Arch St., Phila. | BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. Y. 























METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Marble Mosaic Pavements, 


Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 


We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL. 
198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 














SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 


Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 


91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 
6 FIXTURE 


ATIC” 
,uToM {N FoR OLDor 


~ BUN DAWN eh BLINDS 
mxne BLUNDS = 
OR | N G Ss z 





AWN 


FO NORTH &C? |e 


MANU )FACTURERS 

















OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 . TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 
Revolution. 


The steadiest Gas En- 
gine yet made. 


r ENGINES and PUMPS 
= aren COMBINED 


For Hydraulic Ele vators, Town Water Supply or Rail 

way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work 

Unexcelled for ranning Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 










WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Uttices, etc. Electric Bur- 
giar- -Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





R OVAL 7 Halels~ \Sree/, “re 
To =~ Lhurches dll Leslee. 

alanies Paste 
ig te ‘ Lolleges.ba50lre, 
b_A Asy Jums Napll ta, 
M CHINE. MACHINE. | cbs es Lrude Li/, 


use ¥- YF be bi 
Ne Seley 7 nobness’= aS Mirk 


No Smell, (PFNNA GLOBE GAS LIGHT Ge 


. 7& 49 No. 2d St., Phila. Pa 


IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 

34 Park Place, New York 

In use throughout the worid. Send for descriptixe 
pamphlet. 
























CLOBE CAS- 
77 and 79 





Street Lighting by Contract. 
LANTERNS, LAMP-POSTS, 


— AND — 


EVERYTHING SUPPLIED. 


Please call on us before Purchasing. 


LICHT COMPANY, 


Union St., Boston. 





Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatz], 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St., N. Y. 








HvuGuH McMILLAN, Pres. W. H. McKINLock, Sec 
A. JACKSON, Vice-Pres. F.E. Fisher, Manager. 
and Treas. 


DETROIT 


Electrical Works. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Burglar-Alarms, Mercurial Fire-Alarms, 
Watchman’s Time-Detectors, Front 
Door Bells, Cash Calls, Hotel 
Annunciators, Push-Buttons, 
Batteries, Insulated Wire, 


ELECTRIC GAS-LIGHTING 


For Residences and Public Buildings, and a gen- 
eral suj ply of Electric Apparatus constantly on 
hand. gend for prices and estimates on work. 
All work guaranteed. 


DETROIT ELECTRIGAL WORKS, 


Corner Seventh and Woodbridge Sts., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Please mention this paper 


ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRING. 


CONTRACTORS. 
Charles J. Klein & Co., 39-41 Ann St., N. Y., 
Incandescent Electric Lamps for use with battery. 
Call-Bells, Burglar-Alarms, Batteries and all 
Electrical Supplies. 
Correspondence solicited. 








“HE only “Dry Blower” 


Gas-Machine made. No 
water about it to freeze. Makes 
gas for 75 cents per 1,000 feet. 








Latest invention of the inventor of the Dry 
Gas-Meter. 


PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO., 


(LIMITED.) 
1o5 WOOD STREET, PITTSBURG, PA 


Senp "Or CATALOGUES. 


IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE. 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the world that can 
reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
who endorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


39 Dev St... N.Y. 








Fean-Francois Millet: 


and Painter. 

Translated by HELENA DE Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works, Square oo 
tavo. Price, $3. 





Peasant 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremor. St., Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 anil 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
eased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
any other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 


THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE C0,, 


Sole Proprietors of the 


' 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 
Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 


For estimates and full particulars apply to office, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 








— THE JACKSON 


that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 





77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VENTILATING GRATE, 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
ture at 40° below zero. Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
heated by one grate. Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 





DOMESTIC USE, “PIIPNG ICI 


| For pumping water into tanks for 
| City and Country =a 
a ny 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Residences, ff 





) Hotels, and 
RIDER'S IMPROVED = “scts.i"s.. PERS 
| mestic use, ™ yee 2 
HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE.) pertectiy sate. Fy 
’ Burns Gas, i 
Send for Catalogue. Coal, or 
Wood. Ericsson. 
C.H. DELAMATER & CoO. Cc. H. DELAMATER & CO. 
Manufacturers, Manufacturers, 





16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Improved Rider. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty St., New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


PORTLAND CEMENTS 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 


MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 


The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
stan 12 00 pounds steam pressure. 


= To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List “* A.” 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO. 
i2 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF maaan AO, - - Of Philadelphia 





K. B. & S’. ENGLISH. 
GIBBS & CO.’S ENGLISH. 
STETTINER GERMAN. 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN. 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN. 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. 
Send for Circulars and 
Price Lists. 

















OCank Capital... .....ccoccccccccscccccce .. 83,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance......... 0 ....cccecceeceee see oe 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Seaneiees - 473,492.82 
Surplus over all Liabilities ...... 3.250.778.61 





W iison’s S Rolling Venetian Blind. 


A very PURABLE, HANTSOME — CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. lt takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
slidiz # panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patient Double Edged 


A ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wil-on’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


J J. G. WILSON, 527 and 529 W. 22¢ Siieet, New York, 





Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE 


GATE-VALVES 


—FOR— 
STEAM, 
WATER, 
GAS, Etc. 


3 Albany St., Boston. 











Water - Proof. 


COMPLETE ROOFING. 
Deadening Felt, Roofing Materials, Asphaltic 
Cement for damp walls, feundations, etc. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


WARREN EHRET ROOFING CO., 
Limited. 
108 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“SAMSON” 


Solid Braided 


Window Sash-Cord, 


Manufactured by 


J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 
164 High St., Boston. 


METALLIC SHINGLES, 
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American Fire Insurance Co, F Phila, 


CASH CAPITAL ..........seseeceees 


Reserve and Liabilities. .......... Senp70.08 
Bearpls..ccsccscccccscce scoccvccscs 551,548.96 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884. si... .... 1,804,519.21 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
Materials, 
sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 





Wma. T. Comsrocg, Astor Place, New Yort. 
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E learn from Building that an exhibition of architectural 
drawings is to be held next winter in New York, in con- 
nection with the Eighth Annuil Exhibition of the Sal- 

magundi Club, at the American Art Gulleries, 6 East Twenty- 
third Street. The date of opening is fixed at January 11, 
1886, and the drawings will be shown until February 1. 
Messrs. Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Richard M. Hunt, Robert H. 
Robertson, William B. Tuthill, Frederick C. Withers and F. 
A. Wright, with Professor William R. Ware, will act as the 
Hanging Committee, and will constitute the jury to decide upon 
the acceptance or rejection of the drawings. A general invita- 
tion is soon to be issued to the architects of the country, speci- 
fying the character of the drawings which will be most desira- 
ble for showing, and giving particulars of the exhibition. There 
is so much excellent material of the kind in this country that a 
very interesting and creditable collection of drawings ought to 
be easily brought together, and the association of these with 
the purely artistic work of the Salmagundi Club will give the 
exhibition just the sort of spice which it needs. We hope that 
the Hanging Committee will decile to admit photographs of 
executed work, as well as drawings. Although this would be 
rather an innovation, there is no question that the public takes 
much more interest in photographs of buildings than in draw- 
ings of them, and we are inclined to think that the public is 
not very far wrong in its preference. Great as is the pleasure 
which architects take in clever drawings, they know well enough 
that the picturesque dash of a drawing often hides the baldness 
or ill-studied proportions of a design which loses entirely in ex- 
ecution the charm which a brilliant perspective sketch lent to 
it, while scores of beautiful buildings, worthy of comparison 
with any in the world, obtain but « limite: reputation for them- 
selves or their designers, simply because the latter have not 
thought it worth while to hire pro*essional draughtsmen to 
translate into clever linework for exhibition or publication the 
effects which they have succeeded in obtaining in the archi- 
tects’ true materials of expression, wood, brick and stone. It 
is not too much to say that an artist like Prout, or Haig, or 
Norman Shaw, using the license which is generally allowed to 
perspective draughtsmen, could represent any building, not 
spoiled with vulgar ornament, as interesting and attractive, 
while a poor perspective would discredit the most beautiful 
building ever designed; and apart from the question of public 
appreciation, the exhibition of architectural work by means of 
photographs would not only afford the fairest means of com- 
paring the design of the building represented, but would induce 
many architects, particularly those at a distance from the great 
cities, who have little use for faucy draughtsmanship, to con- 
tribute illustrations of their work. 





T is rather unfortunate that the so-called Old Mill at New- 
port, the most interesting ruin in the country, should have 
become of late an object of so much attention as to invite 

propositions for restoring or otherwise improving it. For some 
mysterious reason, the ivy, which had for so many years 
covered it with its beautiful protecting mantle, was not long 











ago removed, and the rude masonry seems since to have suf- 
fered rapid deterioration. The stone-work is a coarse rubble, 
laid, apparently, in lime mortar, with very wide joints, if, 
indeed, the masses of mortar between the small stones can be 
dignified with the name of joints; and some such defence 
against the weather as the ivy leaves afforded seems to have 
been essential to the preservation of the ruin in its present con- 
dition. For want of this, or from some other less obvious 
cause, the walls are now found to be badly cracked, and the 
mortar-joints disintegrated, and some of the sfones have fallen 
out. To prevent further mischief, it is now proposed to 
replace the fallen stones and point the whole work, inside and 
outside, with cement, retaining, however, as far as possible, the 
present rude effect of the masonry. At the top of the circular 
wall it is proposed to form a coping of Portland cement, to pre- 
vent the penetration of water into the masonry from above. 
Although various alterations and repairs have already been 
made in the building, they are so ancient as to afford, perhaps, 
when understood, important indications in regard to the history 
of the structure, and it will, of course, be advisable to avoid 
interfering with or obscuring these indications. Whether a 
cement pointing all over the work will hide anything of value 
is perhaps doubtful, but so much is to be learned from the form 
and material of mortar joints in old masonry that most people 
would decidedly prefer to have them left undisturbed ; and if a 
simple shed over the ruin, with sparing consolidation of the 
cracked masonry, would suffice to preserve it, there would cer- 
tainly be an advantage in adopting that means. 





HE discussion in the French Congress of Architects upon 

the question of establishing finally the Association of Mu- 

tual Defence, about which so much interest has been 
excited, seems to have been a rather lively one. Something 
more than one hundred and fifty architects in all parts of 
France have already signed the articles of association, and it 
was confidently expected that enough more would join, on the 
occasion of the Congress, to complete the number of three hun- 
dred, which the provisional plan had set as the limit which 
should be reached before the association should be definitely 
organized; but this expectation was not fulfilled, and on the 
day set apart for the discussion of the matter in the Congress 
only about sixty members were present. This made it evident 
that the full number of adherents could not be obtained without 
further exertion, and perhaps considerable delay, and the ques- 
tion which naturally presented itself first for discussion was 
whether the limit of three hundred should be abandoned, and 
the Association organized at once, with the membership already 
secured. Although, considering the small entrance fees and 
assessments levied on the members, there was apparently some 
risk in assuming too soon the responsibilities with which the 
Association is to be charged, the members present showed 
themselves so impatient to avail themselves of the advantages 
which it offers that a motion in favor of immediate organiza- 
tion was passed by a great majority of votes. This action 
seems to have met with the approval of the distinguished 
gentlemen who have done most to promote the movement, for, 
although they have forborne to urge anything like hasty or 
rash action, one of them very sensibly pointed out to the meet- 
ing that no means of attracting new members, and thereby 
strengthening the Association, would be so effective as an 
example of a case undertaken by it on behalf of one of its 
members, and pressed to a conclusion. 


NOTHER point which was discussed at length and set- 
H tled, as we think, in the most judicious way, was the ques- 

tion of accepting or rejecting that article in the draught 
of the constitution of the Association which provides that the 
ordinary entrance fee shall be six dollars, and the annual dues 
two dollars and a half, but that special assessments may, in 
case of need, be levied on the members to pay extraordinary 
expenses. Although the fixed dues, as proposed, are evidently 
very low, so low, in fact, that the Association is likely to find 
its usefulness restricted for lack of funds for its work, the feel- 
ing of unwillingness to enter into engagements of uncertain 
amount, which is very strong among the prudent French, 
proved so strong in the meeting that the clause relating to 
extra assessments was, by a majority of one, stricken out. The 
promoters of the movement, although they knew better than 
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any of the others the disproportion of the fixed dues to the prob- 
able expenses of the Association, as well as to the advantages 
which it will be iu a position to afford, submitted gracefully 
evough to the rejection of this part of their plan, feeling, as 
they said, that if the Association were once constituted, expe- 
rience would soon show how much money could be advan- 
tageously spent in its work, and how it would best be raised. 
No further chenge of importance was made in the constitution 
and by-laws as proposed by the committee on organization, and 
they were then adopted as a whole. Nothing further then 
remained except to order the filing of these documents in the 
office of the prefect, who, under the French laws, then issues 
the certificate of incorporation ; and a vote was passed directing 
that this should be done, providing, however, that a‘ final 
revision should be made by the judicial sub-committee, with 
authority to make such alterations in form or wording as might 
seem necessary. The first general meeting of the incorporated 
Association is to take place in November next, and until that 
time the committee on organization will administer its affairs as 
a provisional executive committee. 





NEW and rather surprising illustration of the common 
A law relative to “ancient lights” is furnished by a recent 

decision in England, in the case of Bullers versus Dickin- 
son. It seems that an old building, three stories high, stood 
upon a certain street, projecting some feet over the street line. 
The building, which was once a toll-house, had been altered into 
a shop, and a large window had been put in the front wall of 
the first story. ‘The window had been in long enough to have 
acquired a right to light under the ordinary rules, when the 
city authorities decided to buy and remove the portion of the 
building to which it belonged, in order to give the street in 
front of it the full width. The old wall was not parallel to the 
street line, and it was necessary to cut off a portion of the build- 
ing four feet in depth at one end, and seven feet nine inches 
at the other; and the owner, rather than have his property so 
extensively mutilated, pulled the building down, and erected a 
one-story structure on the site, with a front on the new line, 
and a shop window in it. A large building, which was con- 
structed on a neighboring lot, was then found to interfere with 
the light of the new window, and the owner of the shop brought 
suit to prevent the infringement of what he claimed to be his 
ancient right to unobstructed light. The proprietor of the of- 
fending edifice maintained that as the window for which his 
adversary claimed the protection of the court was in a new 
wall, in a different position from the old one, and forming part 
of an entirely new building, of different plan and dimensions 
from the old one, it could not properly be regarded or entitled 
to all the rights which had been enjoyed by the window to 
which it succeeded ; but the judge decided that even such mod- 
ifications iu the circumstances as those which had taken place 
did not amount to an abandonment of any original right, and 
ordered a decree for the plaintiff. 





NEW scientific association, comprising a small number of 
H very distinguished members, has been formed in Paris 

under the name of “ Scientia.” The objects of the asso- 
ciation is primarily the promotion of scientific knowledge, but 
the members have taken advantage of the present smallness of 
their number to give to their meetings something of a social 
character, and enliven them with a dinner, at which, as with 
many clubs which meet only occasionally, some eminent person 
is usually present as a guest. At the last of these meetings, 
as we learn from Le Génie Civil, the guest of the evening was 
General de Nansouty, the originator of the plan for establishing 
an observatory on the top of the Pic du Midi, about which we 
have already had something to say. This mountain constitutes 
a somewhat isolated spur of the Pyrenees, and rises to a height 
of more than seven thousand feet above the sea. Although not 
high enough to reach the limit of perpetual snow, the top of 
the Pic du Midi is exposed to terrible winds, and in winter is 
buried in snows which make the ascent to it impracticable. 
Nevertheless General de Nansouty, who had been strongly im- 
pressed with the value of the mountain, commanding, as it 
does, the great southern plain of France, as a site for a mete- 
orological station, resolved to attempt a thing that the moun- 
taineers said was impossible, and to pass a winter in a hut at 
the very summit of the peak. He collected materials, and dur- 
ing the summer constructed a little cabin, which he stocked 
with provisions and instruments, and put in communication 


with the outer world by means of a telegraph wire. Before the 
winter fairly set in, he established himself in his little hut, and 
there, cut off by the snow from either rescue or retreat, he stayed 
until spring opened again the way down to the plain. In spite 
of cold, hunger and loneliness, he pursued his observations, and 
kept his records, fortifying himself under adversity, as M. Tis- 
sandier said in introducing him to the club, by remembering 
that he was a soldier, bound by his profession not to yield to 
any force which he had not tried his strength against and found 
irresistible. Like a soldier, too, the General remembered, 
through all his privations, to gain what advantage he could for 
the benefit of the poor people about him, and used his telegraph 
to send word to the farmers on the plains when the melting of 
the snows on the peak showed that an inundation would soon 
follow below. After a few winters spent in this manner, a per- 
manent and well-equipped station was, as our readers know, 
built in place of the little cabin, and a staff of observers estab- 
lished there ; and within a short time M, Raphael Bischoffsheim 
has promised to build au astronomical observatory by the side 
of the meteorological station. If this promise is carried 
out, the astronomical observatory of the Pic du Midi will prob- 
ably soon become as useful to science in its own way as the 
meteorological observatory, The experience of every year 
shows more clearly the advantage of placing astronomical ob- 
servatories, particularly those equipped with powerful tele- 
scopes, on the tops of mountains. The one thing essential to 
the use of high powers in the telescope is a clear atmosphere, 
and, pure as we think our atmosphere is in clear nights, its 
transparency is so far inferior to that of the air about moun- 
tain tops that, seen from the latter, the atmosphere of the 
plain always appears filled with haze, which certain conditions 
of sunlight show to be due to perpetual clouds of dust, kept by 
gravitation in the lower regions of the air. 





a. Schweitzerische Bauzeitung, which takes special pains 
to publish sketch plans and elevatiens of the best drawings 

submitted in public competitions in its own country gives 
in the last number the three prize designs for a primary school- 
building at St. Gallen. St. Gallen is a considerable city, and 
the building is intended to be a large one, accommodating about 
eight hundred children; and the manner in which the Swiss 
conduct their schools is so similar to that which prevails here 
that, as with most of their school plans, the present designs 
have much that is instructive for us. Indeed, except for the 
gymnasium, which, as in all Swiss and German schools, occu- 
pies a large hall in direct connection with the main floor of the 
building, all the plans might readily be supposed to have been 
submitted in competition for one of our best city schools. As 
usual in Switzerland, boys and girls go to the same school, but 
oceupy different rooms in the building, and all the plans show 
accordingly six rooms on each floor, connected by a wide corri- 
dor, which is, however, divided across the middle by a parti- 
tion, and is reached from the outside by two separate doors. 
Each of the six class-rooms is seated for about forty-five pupils, 
one plan showing single desks, after the best American plan, 
and the others double desks. All the rooms are lighted from 
the left of the pupils as seated, but in some cases windows are 
placed also at the back of the pupils in the corner rooms. In 
no case, however, is a window shown in front of the pupils, or 
on the right-hand side. The teacher’s platform, in the two 
plans placed highest, is shown near the corner of the room, in- 
stead of the middle, an arrangement sometimes, though rarely, 
seen here. No preference seems to be shown for one side over 
the other, although the designers have generally placed the 
desk at the left-hand corner of the room, as the pupils face, 
which obviously gives it a better light than it would have in 
the opposite corner, The doors are in most instances, though 
not always, at the teacher’s end of the room, and one of the 
plans, curiously enough, shows what appears to be a porcelain 
or brick stove, after the Swiss manner, in each room. The 
provision for ventilation is, according to our ideas, very inade- 
quate, nothing but flues in the brick partition walls being shown 
for the purpose, except in one plan, where a shaft, warmed, 
apparently, by a smoke flue inside, serves to ventilate the lav- 
atories, which certainly need it, being, in all the plans, placed 
close to the entrances, and opening out of the main hall. Con- 
sidering the tender age of the children to be accommodated, 
this is perhaps a good arrangement in itself, but nothing short 
of a strong forced ventilation could prevent it from becoming 





a source of offence. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. —LI. 


HERE is in the 
French mind a no- 
table combination 

of respect for precedent 
and law with love of 
personal freedom ; of a 
regard for discipline 
and subordination with 
an inextinguishable in- 
dividuality. This shows 
itself in art in a keen 
sense of organization 
and subordination, and 
a great fertility and va- 
riety in detail; and with 
their feeling for ele- 
gance of form, and the 
liveliness of their in- 
vention goes far at any 
rate to explain the su- 
periority which they 
show over other nations 
in the fine arts, at least 
peewee: «=. as far as concerns excel- 
} lence of form. Their 
monarchial and military 
habits have some rela- 
tion to these character- 
istics, — perhaps of cause, perhaps of effect. At any rate no one lives 
among the French without noting their instincts of command and of 
subordination, and no one examines their art without marking its 
excellence in technical discipline. Their tendency to disciplined 
form in art has of course been greatly steadied by the influence of the 
Institute, the Academy and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which have 
preserved an uninterrupted traditional influence from their founda- 
tion. No doubt, like every conservative influence, while this has 
been a great safeguard agains‘ lawlessness,—not always against ex- 
travagance, as we shall see,—it has done something to check the free- 
dom of individual and even of general development. 

A result of these characteristics in French art is that the French 
have not usually been innovators. Any radical change in art, such 
as has two or three times come over Christendom, since the inven- 
tion of pointed Gothic, which does belong to them, has always begun 
outside of France, and the French have followed more or less slowly, 
where others have led; and when after other nations they have taken 
up new fashions in art, they have rather interwoven them with their 
own previous habits, and modified them till they seem characteristic 
of themselves, than surrendered themselves fairly to them. 

Thus, when the French court introduced the Renaissance from 
Italy, it took in French hands a French dress, and was for a long 
time far more medizval than Classical in feeling.’ The high roofs 
and tall chimneys and pinnacled dormers, and corbelled cornices of 
the French chateaux held their place with the Italian orders through 
two or three centuries, and it was not till the time of the later Bour- 
bons, that what was traditionally Classical architecture wore any 
classical look to France. 

The beginning of this century however, found all Europe given 
over to classicism, and France gone mad for it. The discoveries of 
Stuart in Athens had aroused the interestof all French as well as 
English artists, and Leroy and other Frenchmen had followed him. 
The Revolution had turned everything into Classic as far as possible 
in — society, art and religion even. 

Vapoleon himself was full of the Classic mania in art, and his court 

painter, David, who was a very dictator in art, pervaded every de- 
artment of it with his uncompromising Classic spirit. Two young 
‘renchmen, Percier and Fontaine, pensioners of the French Acad- 
emy at Rome, fell to designing first stuffs and furniture, afterwards 
monuments and interiors of buildings in the prevailing style. They 
built the Are du Carousel in imitation of the Arch of Septimus Sev- 
erus. ‘The Bourse, the Madeleine, the Are de |’Etoile were begun 
in the early days of the Empire; the Bourse and the Madeleine were 
as purely Classical buildings as their respective architects Brogniart 
and Vignon knew how to make them. In the Are de 1’Etoile, de- 
signed by M. Chalgrin, French individuality again asserted itself, 
and though the general form and the style of the details are Classical, 
they are not the form and details of any one model, and the whole 
is as distinctly French as it is magnificent. The Madeleine was, as 
is known, a scheme of Napoleon's, for a temple of glory in honor of 
the soldiers of the Grande Armée. When the competition for the 
design was in judgment before the Institute he wrote back from his 
camp, “ It was a temple that I wanted and not a church. I meant to 
have amonument such as was to be found in Athens, and such as was 
not to be found in Paris.” The Madeleine is such a monument as 
never was nor would have been in Athens. It was meant to be 
Greek, and is commonly reputed pure Greek, I believe, but it is Ro- 
man in its proportions and ordinance, and more Roman than Greek 
in its details. It may be said in fact that the French, at least at that 
time, were reproducing the Greek in very much the same way that 
the Romans did; that is, they adopted a Greek form and carried it 
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out, rather as they assumed the Greeks would or should have carried 
it out than as they would have found to be Greek, if they had stud- 
ied their models with sufficient exactness; but with this advantage in 
favor of the French, that being much nearer to the Greeks in artistic 
feeling, than were the Romans, they produced a result more like the 
Greek. However, the Madeleine is beautiful and grand, and like the 
Walhalla at Regensburg, valuable as a single very fair example to 
our day of what a Classic building was, but with its grandeur sensibly 
diminished by its position in a wide open space, surrounded by very 
high buildings, and still more by the painful way in which its huge 
columns, which should have been monolithic or built of a few com- 
alete drums, but could not, are cut into small sectors of slices. ‘The 

ourse, as is well known, is simply a rectangular cella, surrounded by 
an open peristyle which with its entablature and attic makes its only 
significantly visible feature. An incident of its construction is inter- 
esting as an example of the difficulties which the unpliability of the 
architecture of Vignola brings on architects, and of a luckier chance 
than usual in escaping from them. M. Brogniart had adopted for 
his building, we read, the Ionic order, as the symbol of “that ele- 
gance without luxury, which naturally suits with industrial wealth.” 
Unhappily, when the foundations had been laid, and so disposed that 
the inter-columniations were irrevocably fixed, the purposes of some 
of the rooms under the portico were so changed as to require that 
their ceiling should be raised. This called for an order of higher 
columns, but the Ionic columns could not be lengthened without ruin- 
ing the order. There was nothing for it then, but to use instead the 
Corinthian column, which with the same inter-columniation, would be 
two or three feet higher, being ten diameters instead of nine in 
height. ‘This was done, and the practical wants of the building were 
so far met; but M. Brogniart lost the expression he had striven to 
give to his “ monument.” 

The Bourse and the Madeleine, the Corps Legislatif and the col- 
onnade of the Louvre are typical examples of what the French call 
Architecture Colossale, that is to say architecture in which a single order 
is made to cover two or more stories, and with or without the help of 
an attic, to do duty for a whole facade. They are very grand, and I 
for one should be sorry not to have them to look at; but they seem 
like monuments made and kept for show, not like buildings desirable 
or attractive for any use. They have the merit, however, of not try- 
ing to reconcile the irreconcilable: the windows which light the two 
or three stories are not brought to the front to contradict the single- 
ness of impression due to the one controlling order. 

With the Empire the time for great undertakings in France ended. 
The impulse given by the Republic and by Napoleon spent itself, and 
little was done in architecture during the Restoration, but to carry 
on some of the work already undertaken. ‘The Chapelle Expiatoire 
in Paris was built to consecrate the spot where Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette were buried, and commemorates the Swiss Guard, who 
gave their lives in their defence. It was designed by Percier and 
Fontaine, and is a small chapel, in form a Greek cross with central 
dome, of elegant Classic detail, noticeable for the skilful way in which 
the apparent size of the dome is increased by somewhat contrasting 
the four main arches which support it, a treatment employed on a large 
scale by Michael Angelo in St. Peter’s, but neglected with loss by 
other men who have built domed churches. 

The reign of Louis Philippe was at first almost as unproductive as 
that of Charles X. The Bourse, the Madeleine, the Are de |’Etoile 
were finished. The Obelisk of Luxor, a monolith seventy-five feet 
high, was brought from Egypt and set up in the Place de la Concorde. 
But during this period of non-achievement, while the Classic fervor 
had died away, new interest in archeology had awakened. The sea- 
sons of productive activity are apt not to be those of study and acqui- 
sition. Accordingly, this apparently inactive time was in truth a time 
of remarkable growth. The English, who a century before had set on 
foot the Greek revival, had now turned their attention to medieval 
architecture, and a Gothic revival was already in full movement 
among them. ‘The new interest spread to France, and was increased 
by the works of Lenoir, Laborde, Taylor, Nodier, and others. Victor 
Hugo, by the publication just after the accession of Louis Philippe of 
“Notre Dame de Paris,” gave a powerful impetus to popular interest 
in mediwval art and especially architecture, and the whole so-called 
romantic movement in literature and art throughout Europe, lent 
its influence in the same direction. M. de Caumont, to whose 
energy the study of archwology in France owes as much as to any- 
body, founded the Société Archeologique, and by writing and lec- 
tures and meetings for discussion encouraged his favorite study. In 
1837 was established by the Government the Comité des Arts et 
Monuments, for the preservation and restoring of important old 
French architectural works. Through their influence most of the 
conspicuous remains of mediaeval work in France have been sought 
out and put in the charmed list of “ Monuments Historiques,” which 
makes them in a sort pensioners of the Government, secures them 
against depredation and decay, and provides in a measure for their 
restoration. ‘I'wo architects whose names are familiar to most of us, 
MM. Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc, interested themselves especially in 
the critical study of medieval architecture. Under their care was 
undertaken the restoration of the Ste. Chapelle, and of Notre Dame 
at Paris; and one or other of them had charge of the principal res- 
torations that were undertaken out of Paris. 

Meanwhile the Government was doing its work in analogous ways. 
Napoleon's expedition to Egypt, and the voluminous description of 
the country and its remains; undertaken by his order, had already 
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opened a field of study; and if the French found Egyptian architec- 
ture too solidly rigid to be bent freely to their purposes, they got 
some material and some ideas from it. The Government of Louis 
Philippe undertook through M. Charles Texier the examination 
and publication of the principal architectural remains of Asia Minor. 
The magnificent volumes which he brought out, and still more those 
published by Hittorff after his explorations in Sicily, had a great 
effect on French art. Architectural travellers from other countries 
added their contributions. I take special note of these movements in 
the reign of Louis Philippe, because these were the influences which 
prepared the changes that gave French architecture the. character 
we have seen it assume in our day. All the new material that has 
been woven into it, and the freedom of treatment it has assumed 
under the Second Empire are the outcome of the studies undertaken 
under Louis Philippe, stimulated by the social and intellectual activ- 
ity and the lavish patronage of the new reign. . 

One might fancy that architecture had gone to sleep at the Restor- 
ation, tired out with the excesses of Classicism, and when it awoke 
at the end of Louis Philippe’s reign, it was with an entirely new 
feeling, and it went about its work in a new spirit. The growing 
feeling of romanticism, and the modern tendency to scientific inquiry 
and rationalism were equally opposed to the rigidity of Classic forms, 
and the active-ninded Frenchmen of the day could not surrender 
themselves to the straight guidance of precedent. Nevertheless, the 
academic prestige was too strong to yield entirely as in England to 
the influence of medizvalism, and there has not been in France the 
same protracted war between the styles as elsewhere. The Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, under the Institute, has never given up its essential con- 
trol of the profession: academic precision and symmetry were and 
still are insisted on. It is curious to notice how all the practical doc- 
trines of design which the medievalists have insisted on, such as su- 
bordination of forms to uses, clear expression of purpose, character- 
istic and common sense use of material, were one by one acknowledged 
and then adopted by the French leaders, and how, notwithstanding, 
the academic spirit and classical feeling remain. ‘Toward the end of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, a number of works were undertaken which 
showed an entirely new manner, and made the beginning of what 
might almost be called a new style. Some of them, it is true, had 
been designed and undertaken in the early part of his reign. Their 
leading characteristic was a free and thoughtful adaptation of Greek 
forms, lines and mouldings to a careful study of modern uses and the 
expression of modern feelings; but the architects were somewhat 
eclectic : their materials were drawn not only from Greece itself, but 
from Lycia, Syria and Sicily, and even from the freshly-examined 
Romanesque of France, especially from that part of it which had 
been influenced by Byzantine tradition. In fact there is so much 
similarity of feeling for line and detail between the Greeks and 
French, and French prescriptive training helps this so much, that the 
effect of the efforts of medizvalists on the body of French architects 
has been to turn their attention rather to what was Byzantine or 
later Greek in their old architecture than to the distinctively medix- 
val or Gothic period. France may almost be said to have been three 
times colonized by the Greeks: of the first colonization by the Greek 
sailors before the Roman dominion at Marseilles and other Mediter- 
ranean seaports, it is too late to trace the marks perhaps, unless in the 
singularly ciassical physique, maintained distinct to this day, of the 
people of Arles and its neighborhood. The second colonization, so 
to speak, when in the Dark Ages caravans from the Byzantine Le- 
vant landed at the same seaports, and stretched their march across 
Toulouse and Aquitaine, had left us the Church of St. Front at Peri- 
gueux, and a thousand marks of Greek form on the architecture of 
all that neighborhood ; marks which reappear among the varied de- 
tail, recently gathered from Greece herself and all her accessible col- 
onies to form the style of the Second Empire, in which we may, if we 
will, see, as jt were, a third Greek colonization in France. 





Evectric-Licguts For L1cHt-Houses. — Thomas A. Edison was asked 
by a New York 7ribune reporter whether the report of the English 
Committee on Light-houses, to the effect that electric-lights were useless 
in a fog, wastrue. “The report was half truth, for it only deals with 
a half subject,” replied Mr. Edison. “ The idea tM&t they expressed was 
that gas was more valuable in a haze than electric-lights, the latter be- 
ing invisible ata short distance, Such a report, if adopted by people 
without investigating, would give a tremendous blow to my business, 
but a little study will show that it applies only to one kind of electric- 
light. The reason why the light on which the committee based their 
report cannot be seen throngh a fog is that there are no red or yellow 
rays in it. The watery vapor in the air during a fog absorbs the arc- 
light, and renders it so useless that there might as well be no light. 
Some time ago I was walking through Boston Common in a haze and 
came suddenly upon an arc-light that was invisible a hundred feet away. 
The arc-light shows its lack of the red and yellow rays in various ways. 
For instance, put one on a high pole and while everything for a short 
distance around will be brilliant, the light seems to sink into the ground 
a short distance away, The black earth absorbs the white rays and 
nothing is reflected, A gas-jet in a fog appears to be blood red a4 short 
distance away, and that is the way with an incandescent electric light, 
excepting that the line is less pronounced, There are both red and yel- 
low rays in the light, and a jet of the same power can be seen no farther, 
while al] heat and smell are abolished, Then, six incandescent lights 


are equal to an arc, and the English Committee, as well as other people, 
are bound to find out that all other lights are doomed for light-houses, 
excepting the incandescent electric light.” 





BERLIN AND NEW YORK.!— ILI. 

N my last letter I spoke of the 
recent brick structures in this 
city, of their general features 

and the nature of their decora- 
tion; but there remains some- 
thing to be said regarding their 
brickwork specifically so called. 
The units resemble in shape our 
“regulation” brick at home, but 
are, if I mistake not, a little 
smaller in size, and I have noted 
no disposition to vary from this 
one pattern, either when pass- 
ing from one structure to another, 
or from one to another portion 
of the same structure. It is im- 
possible, I fear, to express in 
words the mechanical perfection 
with which the brickmaker has 
done his work; the precision of 
edge, the flawless, hard smooth- 
— ness of surface, the rigid, abso- 
Soon the Gloctian of Od lute uniformity of tint he secures. 
Furniture’ of the lake lf to be mathematically invaria- 
LE Emersan. 6 Skowl ble in form and color is the artis- 
iti Beverly eTlauge + tic ideal in brickmaking, then 
indeed the Berlin artisan leads 
his craft. And an equally supreme mathematical exactness is at- 
tained by the bricklayer also, for his units are set and pointed off 
with a faultless regularity that seems hardly the work of mere human 
hands. If a very conscientious machine ever makes and puts up a 
brick wall it will look exactly as do the brick walls here. I need 
hardly say, however, that such are not the ideals most in favor with 
ourselves to-day. And in this respect at least, I think we are more 
“scholarly ” than Berlin, if to be scholarly means to follow as closely 
as possible the example of the greatest building ages; but to one who 
has seen them both it needs n6 citation of authorities for or against 
to prove the superiority of our best recent efforts over those which 
are characteristic here. Such examples as Sever Hall at Cambridge, 
and the Lexington Avenue Warehouse, the Tiffany Mansion on Mad- 
ison Avenue, and the Columbia Bank in New York, not only show a 
desirable variety in aim and result that is quite unmatched in Ber- 
lin, but each in itself, I think, is far more satisfactory than anything 
here, at least from an artistic point of view. From the practical, 
mechanical point of view, I cannot speak. I can see of course that 
nothing could promise permanence with greater emphasis than does 
this German work. The tooth of time — the foat of the lichen, the 
wash of water or the friction of dust — is not likely ever to corrode 
these cast-iron surfaces into decay; not likely, I sigh to think, ever 
to mitigate them into greater beauty. And one is fain to believe 
that the methods which have served so well in medieval and Roman 
work might have served well enough even for the needs of a Prus- 
sian bureaucracy. At all events it is a sad offset against the evident 
immortality of these structures that they should convince us for the 
moment that nothing on earth could be uglier, more repellant, or 
more inartistic than the burnt clay which is so indispensable an ally. 
— scarcely even a wall of red iron marked off into tiny rectangles, 
and decorated with reliefs in the same substance : I do not think there 
would be a pin to choose between the two. I should explain, how- 
ever, in the interests of strict accuracy, that the painful uniformity 
in tint at least is not so thoroughly achieved in the light shades of 
yellow brick as in the red which is more commonly used. But we 
feel sure it has been just as earnestly desired. ? 

A pretty fair comparison may be drawn between these recent Ber- 
lin buildings and the New York Produce Exchange. Ido not thus 
select it because we at home consider it a peculiarly triumphant es- 
say, but because it comes so near to the German work in general in- 
tention. No similar structure here is so grandiose and imposing, 
or (with all its minor imperfections) so harmonious and good in de- 
sign and proportion. In none are the brick surfaces so pleasantly 
treated, and in none are such fine effects of shadow secured. I doubt, 
on the other hand, whether a German architect would ever use such 
“styleless ” and reprehensible decorative motives. But even here 
we feel the aim has perhaps been better, since there has been some 
perceptible effort to produce a decorative as well as a merely orna- 
mental result. The tower is better in itself, and not a whit more 
disassociated from the main mass than is the tower of the Rath Haus. 
And I think that even in the weakest point of the Exchange — in 
the want of coherence which exists between its interior and its exte- 
rior forms — it is not a greater sinner than the Rath Haus, which 
had in its given problem, moreover, far less excuse for sinning. At 
all events the Exchange produces a powerful, agreeable, individual 
and lasting “architectural impression; "’ and I cannot say as much 
for any analogous building here. One of my chief expectations in 
coming to Berlin was that I should see many things that would be 
suggestive as regards our own current effort to make good use of 
brick and of terra-cotta decoration. But no expectation I have ever 








1 Continued from No. 499, page 29. 

? The bard uniformity of surface in these buildings is not correctly reported of 
mE pe me the su” seems to find out and accent diversities and gradations 
which escape the human eye. 
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cherished has been more utterly disappointed. If there are lessons 
to be learned it is not we who need sit as scholars.! 

A much more ambitious essay than any of these last is the new 
Kunst-Gewerbe Museum, built by Herren Gropius and Sclimieden. 
It stands free on all sides, but again we have a four-square right- 
lined box, relieved only by a portico which is tacked onto, not com- 
bined with, the main mass. ‘The windows of the principal story are 
large and square, and divided into three lights by pilaster-mullions, 
after the manner dear to German architects in Renaissance times. 
These as well as most of the other profusely applied trimmings and 
the basement are of a yellowish sandstone; there is also terra-cotta 
decoration, and the broad spaces between the small windows of the 
third story are filled with pictorial panels of mosaic executed in bril- 
liant colors on a gold ground. So the red brick which forms the 
body of the structure does not play a very large part in the scheme. 
A vast deal of money, labor and well-trained skill have been expended 
on the decoration, and the most complete and brilliant color-effect 
has been aimed at; but the result is not very inspiriting. Above the 
basement, for example, runs a wide frieze of figures representing the 
various technical and industrial processes. It shows, as do the glass 
mosaics beneath the cornice, the general German tendency to tell a 
symbolic story with child-like directness, but with little power save 
of a “literary” illustrative kind; little conception of what is the 
real meaning of the words, monumental, decorative, or even plastic. 
There is a pettiness of intention, a commonplaceness, so to say, of 
mood, a sentimentality and “ sweetness” of feeling about the work 
which doubtless would not in the least distress one in the original 
drawings, but which are essentially inadequate to the necessities of 
monumental decoration. Again, it was not a very monumental idea 
to flank the entrance-steps with seated figures of Holbein and Peter 
Vischer, one drawing in a book, the other modelling a detail of the 
Sebaldus-Grab. They are correct and scholarly in design, and pleas- 
antly naturalistic in general expression and treatment; but they 
should have been little statuettes, not over-life-size figures put to 
architectural, monumental service. The color of the great mosaic 
pictures is of the same sort I have noted elsewhere; bright and va- 
ried, not distinctly inharmonious and yet not harmonious as we mean 
the word when speaking of monumental decoration. It has no pro- 
nounced key-note upon which all else depends, nor does it blend in a 
distant view into any pleasantness of tone. And the same may be 
said of the general color-effect of the building. There is no domi- 
nant note: for the brick has been too much suppressed by the orna- 
ment to afford this; and no rythmical balance of tones. Coloristi- 
cally and in design the structure is an aggregate-of parts, more or 
less interesting in themselves, but bound together by no vital cohe- 
sion, and certainly worked out of nothing that could be called an 
architectural idea. Such a piece of simple structural design, as I 
will say, that side of the Boston Medical School which faces toward 
Trinity Church, hasmore architectural value than all this ambitious 
costly overlay which there has been no conception, no archilecture 
in fact to guide and unify. 

When we enter the Museum we find it is composed of four wings 
surrounding a great glass-roofed court, which is encircled on the 
ground floor, and again above by arcaded galleries giving access to 
the exhibition rooms. The construction is not in any way remarka- 
ble for beauty. The decoration, a little too pronounced and heavily 
rich, interferes a little with the effect of the collections themselves. 
And we are as surprised as shocked when, in a structure dedicated 
to the growth of good taste in art and industry, we see that the super- 
ficial sumptuousness of effect has sometimes been wrought by the aid 
of shams; by marble which is paint, and by gilded bronze which is 
not metal at all. One element of the interior decoration, however, is 
very charming, and charming in the way that might least have been 
predicted. A frieze of figures which runs beneath the great glass 
roof, strikes me as the best essay in polychromatic sculpture [ have 
anywhere seen. It is quite effective enough as decoration, yet very 
tenderly harmonious in a rather pale scheme of color. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether any human being will ever look beyond its general 
agreeableness of effect, will ever stop to trace out in detail the myriad 
symbolic intentions of its endless groups and figures; intentions the 
mere main’ points of which fill two pages of explanation in the cat- 
alogue. 

One wonders whether it was the evident —and, indeed, generally 
acknowledged — failure of this building as a whole which led the 
powers that be to make a new and near neighbor so very different. 
[ am sorry [ cannot name the architect of this (the still incomplete 
Ethnological Museum) for it seems to me one of the three or four 
best things in all Berlin. It is of a light gray granite, very deligit- 
ful in tone, and a very refreshing contrast to the ubiquitous pale 
yellow of sandstone and stucco, and the hard red of the new brick, as 
well as to such a parti-colored mass as the Kunst-Gewerbe Museum. 
The style is a stern Roman Renaissance with an applied Doric order 
of majestic proportions below, and a Composite one above, and no 
further decoration. Here we do see at last an attempt at structural 
composition. The building holds a corner site, and at the angle is a 
great semi-circular pavilion which is brought farther forward than 
the line of the wings, but at its base retreats somewhat beyond their 
face. 

Still more successful —indeed I think extremely successful and 





1] may add that I have remarked no attempt whatever to use carved brick 
in decoration. 





extremely interesting —is the new Technological Institute in the 
suburb of Charlottenburg just beyond the Thier-Garten, an enormous 
structure of stone, the chief front of which measures two hundred 
and thirty metres. The side wings project so as to form two great 
corner pavilions behind which the main portion of the front is con- 
siderably withdrawn, being itself broken by a central pavilion of 
much shallower but still effective salience. A rather rapid rise in 
the ground has been utilized to form a fine approach to this —a wide 
flight of steps encircled by a driveway which leads over their plat- 
form. Only in the central pavilion is there any pronounced recourse 
to that columnar style which is so generally favored here, and this 
seems to me the least successful part of the composition — not very 
agreeable in its proportions (the attic being unduly heavy) and over- 
laden in its rich profusion of shafts and statues. Elsewhere the de- 
sign has been suggested by earlier and simpler Italian Renaissance 
examples. ‘The main stretches of the facade show, above a lofty, 
very solid basement with rectangular openings, two ranges of round- 
arched windows, and a third where the windows are of similar shape 
but being small and closely set, and having delicate little applied 
columns between, produce the effect of a graceful arcade. In the 
corner pavilions the treatment of the basement is the same, but the 
upper stories are differently designed, and in a way which gives a 
welcome accent of strength and solidity; their windows being 
grouped in the centre, and the broad wall.spaces on either hand being 
enlivened but not unduly disturbed by niches with statuary. Add to 
this that the proportioning between the stories is very happy (except 
as [ have said, in the central pavilion), that the cornice is strong, 
and is crowned with a light but rich balustrade, and that the string- 
courses are well marked, and show clear and charming profiles at 
the angles of the structure, and it may be understood that there has 
been here a great divergence from the general local level in design. 
I am sorry that no photograph of the building can yet be had; but 
after all, an illustration would not reproduce its chief beauty, its most 
individual characteristic —its color treatment. This is, [ think, the 
most delightful essay in “ natural polychromy ” [have ever seen from 
a modern hand. Of course there may be others as good which I 
have not seen, but I doubt whether any of them can be better. The 
lofty basement is of a red sandstone, similar in color, if I remember 
rightly, to the Longmeadow stone of Boston but lighter in tone. The 
story next in order is of a rather pronounced yellow sandstone, the 
“value ” of which is in the best accord with that of the red below. 
And the two upper stories with the balustrade are of a gray granite 
so pale as to be almost white. The proportioning of these masses of 
different color seems to me very happy, and their harmony has been 
brought into greater unity by the artistic device of carrying up into 
the white a reminiscence of stronger tones. In the spandrels of the 
third story, disks of red and green marble have been introduced, and 
the little columns of the uppermost, arcaded story are red again. 
The scale of the building is so great that such a pronounced variety 
of color produces no unquietness of effect, and the result is as fine 
in its monumental grandeur as it is individual and brilliant. It is a 
pity so good a structure does not stand in the centre of the town, in- 
stead of amid rather shabby surroundings in a suburb. As we were 
provided with no permit we were unable, unfortunately, to see the 
interior, which from the evidence of the exterior may well be worthy 
of examination. ‘The designs for the work came from the veteran 
hands of Luce and Hitzig, but I do not know whether the color 
treatment should be credited to them or to Professor Raschdorff 
who was intrusted with the carrying out of their intentions. 

If this building is a genuine and imposing architectural concep- 
tion — and, therefore, an exception in Berlin — so too, though in a 
totally different way, is the railway-station for the Anhalt line, 
erected a few years ago by Herr Schwechten, and widely and de- 
servedly known to fame. Though in one way not, of course, the 
more beautiful of the two it is perhaps the stronger and more 
interesting in its entire independence of time-honored models, and 
the more instructive in its excellent resolution of one of the most 
frequent and trying problems of to-day. 

It is unfortunate, again, that no photograph can be had which 
gives any idea of its best qualities; none, that is, of its interior. The 
exterior front shows, above a porch and waiting-rooms of no partic- 
ular originality, a group of slender round-headed lights embraced 
beneath a great slightly elliptical arch which shows the form of the 
glass-and-iron roof of the terminus proper; but when we have passed 
through the waiting-rooms and up a stairway into this terminus, we 
see that the externally visible forms serve the laudable purpose of 
expression only; the roof is actually supported by a similar group 
of unglazed lights, which is united with the external group over the 
roof of the inner waiting-room, by flying-buttresses. And a corre- 
sponding design, supported by a huge arch beneath, forms the oppo- 
site end where the tracks emerge from under shelter. The scale is 
so enormous, the design so happy in its proportions, and so strong, 
massive and effective in its treatment, that the impression produced 
is of the grandest sort; and grand in a way which is perfectly suited 
to the utilitarian purposes of the structure and the repose of its ma- 
terial, and perfectly expressive in its functions as supporting the 
vast roof above. The main range of large round-arched windows on 
the long sides of the terminus show, again, very fine proportions, and 
the glass employed is of a pleasant pale-green hue. The only fault 
one can find is that the substructure here does not seem solid enough 
with its line of close-placed doors and windows. The brick which is 
employed, both outside and in, is of a good light yellow color, not so 
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uniform in tint or so bard in tone as is the rule in Berlin. But the 
ornamenta! details are still too small and finnikin and too profusely 
used. Such monumental forms might well have been left to play 
their part without the aid — or, more truly, the hindrance — of petty, 
pretty little decorations, which in scale and in motive are out of 
character with the nature of the building. 

The roof of this terminus, is, I believe, exceeded in span but by 
two others in the world. More, I am too ignorant to say of it, save 
that to an uninstructed eye it looks unusually light and simple, unu- 
sually inobstructive in every way. 

As is well known, ten years of discussions, disputes and competi- 
tions have finally been ended by the selection of a design for a new 
Parliament Building. Ground has been broken for it in an excellent 
situation beside the Thier Garten and just beyond the Brandenburg 
Gate. But the plans are no longer on exhibition, and I have been 
unable to learn their character. I am sorry to say, too, that the 
projects for the new Kaiser Wilhelm Strasse have also just been 
withdrawn from public inspection. This street is to continue the 
Unter den Linden on the other side of the Spree, running through 
one of the older quarters of the town where such a thoroughfare is 
sadly needed. The Marien Kirche which is one of the very few 
really ancient structures in the city will, I hear, be brought into 
fuller view than heretofore ; but such other good results as may be 
attained must be left for some future tourist’s chronicle. 

My own rambling chronicle has indeed been quite as superficial as 
I promised. It would take much more time and much better facil- 
ities than I have had at command — not to speak of much profounder 
knowledge —to enable one to give a really complete picture, a 
really authoritative judgment, of modern architecture in so huge a 
town as this. But from what I have endeavored to appraise, that 
is, the general aspect of the most frequented quarters, and the yen- 
eral character of their most conspicuous and ambitious structures, 
the conclusion has forced itself upon me that the usual route of the 
travelling American student need by no means yet be altered so as 
to embrace Berlin. For, so far as I can guess, that which such a 
student chiefly seeks in modern work is the realization of new archi- 
tectural ideas ; not, of course, ideas which are new as being composed 
of novel elements, but new as adapting whatever elements are chosen 
toa thorough satisfaction of the novel requirements of to-day, and to 
a distinct expression of contemporary life on its practical and (if it 
has any) on its artistic side. And such architectural ideas seem to 
me very rare in Berlin; rare even as compared with the degree to 
which they prevail in other lands. Here, least of anywhere, 
where new needs are infinite, where money is lavishly spent, and 
where ambition is very lofty, does there seem any strong desire to 
wrestle with the fundamental problems of the art, to study a struc- 
ture from the inside out, to think first of its plan, and next of how 
this may truthfully be expressed in its exterior ; to make, in a word, 
the character and purpose of a building the raison d’étre of its gen- 
eral effect, of its every feature, and of its entire decoration. I think 
we find a strong proof of this in the mere fact that in such a climate 
the roof is so entirely suppressed ; a strong proof that structural com- 
position is not rated at its due value either as the foundation of ex- 

ression, or as the foundation of beauty either. Goethe once told 
fis countrymen that they had “no plastic power,” and I think he 
would not have reconsidered his dictum in Berlin to-day. The An- 
halt Bahnhof is indeed one patpable exception to the rule (except 
with regard to its decoration), and I do not question that there may 
exist other exceptions in every department. But opposite examples 
are so conspicuous in their numbers, and so pronounced in their 
character that they indisputably make the rule. Hand in hand with 
all this goes what I may call the general uninéerestingness of Berlin 
building both good and mediocre. This is a difficult quality to ex- 
plain in words, though not a difficult one to recognize in fact. Per- 
haps I may say that I mean it as the quality which impresses one 
with the idea that knowledge, training. conscientious effort and con- 
ventional good taste may or may not have been brought in play, but 
that whether they have or not (and even though they have to a very 
eminent degree), such other factors have been lacking as freshness 
and vitality of mood, strength and individuality of feeling, fervor and 
genuineness of impulse on the artist’s part; spontaneous architectu- 
ral imagination, spontaneous artistic instinct. These are big words 
to use, | know. Spontaneity and vitality are nowhere common to- 
day; certainly not as combined with that scholarly skill and that 
sure judgment which alone really bring their results within the pale 
of art. But here more than in any other place I can recall where 
there has been any approach to so vast, so varied and so ambitious 
an activity, they seem to be conspicuously lacking. Here more than 
anywhere else does modern architecture seem not an ignorant, a 
careless nor an unexperimenting, but yet a cold, a labored and an 
unvital art, an art which is uninspired by any touch of imagination, 
enthusiasm, creative instinct; by any touch of that breathing, quick- 
ening, human quality which in every art (and whether the result in 
question be wholly successful or almost wholly unsuccessful, even) 
marks the difference between the interesting and the uninteresting, 
the difference, that is to say, between the created and the manufac- 
tured, the living and the dead. M. G. van RENSSELAER. 








THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. } 


PULPIT ON THE FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, PRATO, ITALY. 


(ypRATO is a small town eleven miles northwest of Florence. It 
formerly belonged to Florence, and during the early Renaissance 
period was quite actively engaged in artistic work, attracting to 

itself several of the best Florentine masters, who have left a number 
of very interesting monuments in the style of the period. The 
Cathedral dates from the twelfth century, though finally completed 
by Giovanni Pisano two centuries later. It is in much the same 
style as the Pisa and Siena cathedrals, though falling far short of 
both in design. The facade, decorated in bands of colored marbles, 
dates from 1450. On one corner is the pulpit shown in the photo- 
print. It was designed conjointly by Sichaleme and Donatello, the 
Latter of whom carved the exquisite bas-reliefs of dancing children. 
It is from this pulpit that the highly revered sacra cintola, or girdle 
of the Virgin, is exhibited for the comfort of the faithful. This 
girdle is said to be the identical band which the Virgin let down 
from heaven to convince the doubting Thomas. Over the principal 
entrance of the Cathedral is a large group by Andrea della Robbia, 
the Madonna with SS. Stephen and Lawrence. Inside there are 
some fine mural paintings by Agnolo Gaddi; frescoes by Fra Filippo 
Lippi, the finest work of this master; a handsome bronze screen, 
and a number of other art works, including a good round pulpit by 
Mino da Fiesole. 


THE ANHALT RAILROAD STATION, BERLIN, GERMANY. 
For description see the article on“ Berlin and New York” else- 
where in this issue. 
HOUSE FOR BERNARD KARZ, ESQ., PATERSON, N. J. MR. CHARLES 
EDWARDS, ARCHITECT, PATERSON, N. J. 
SOME DOORWAYS IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


SOUTH PORCH OF THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, ROUEN, 
FRANCE.) 
THE JEFFERSON MARKET (THIRD DISTRICT) COURT-HOUSE, NEW 
YORK, N.Y. MR. F. C. WITHERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print, issued only with the Gelatine Edition.) 


A PLAN and description of this, which was voted one of the “ best 
ten buildings ” in this country, may be found in the American Archi- 
tect for June 15, 1878. 





SOME NEW JOURNALS. 
EFORE speaking of what we believe 
B is the latest venture in art journalism, 
we have waited for several issues 
to appear in order to discover whether 
what promised to be a very welcome 
visitor seemed likely to fulfil its early 
promise. It seems like a hardy enter- 
prise in these days to start a new journal 
of any kind when the field appears to be 
already crowded, but still they come, and 
it is surprising how many succeed in 
staying, and in this the monthly journal 
seems to have a much greater success 
. than the weekly ones, or, again, than the 
Zion's Head, GrectanSa}e daily newspapers, which seem to die as 
“Bmple et LMetaponh, soon as they are born. We believe that 
this journal? will have little difficulty in maintaining a foothold, but 
whether it will do more than this will depend on many circumstances, 
some of which are within the control of its editor, and others are not. 
At present it is a journal whose interest lies wholly in its illustra- 
tions, which are admirably presented and are selected from various 
“sources” with much good judgment; and there is good reason to 
believe that the editor, as he becomes wonted to his work, will find 
it more and more easy to provide acceptable material if he escape 
on the one hand the error which brought disaster upon the, in many 
ways, attractive publication which Mr. Rinn undertook some years 
ago, and which makes the English journal Decoration so wearisome 
to those who see it; and if on the other hand he can avoid the fate 
which he seemingly invites, of becoming the exponent — exclusively 
—of those who disregard the “traditions and rules of their masters 
in the art.” The efforts of the clever ones of the “new schools” are 
attractive and entertaining while they are fresh, but after a while 
they are as productive of wsthetic indigestion as would be the slight 
annual changes that a woman, once pretty, could make in the ex- 
travagantly fantastic head-dress that momentarily pleased the fancy 
of the lover of her younger days. As most of the illustrations of 
these early numbers are not the work of this inspired school we are 
spared that phantasmagoria of art which the editorial announce- 

ment seems to presage for the future. 








1From Cotman’s “* Antiquities of Normandy.” 

2 Art and Decoration. An illustrated monthlv devoted to Interior and Ex- 
terior Ornament under the Art oT of George R. Holm and the Edito- 
rial Conduct of Caryl Coleman. New York: 1885, 
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Blowing one’s own trumpet is sometimes the only way of making 
a stir in the world, but this journal could easily have got along with- 
out so ill-advised a statement as that “our journal is the only art 
paper published in America receiving a large support from the young 
draughtsmen and architectural students.” Such vainglorious boast- 
ing sounds, in the slang of the street, “ too fresh.” 


Another journal! may have felt that we have been extremely dila- 
tory in paying it the usual attention, but the fact is that as the first 
issue was issued with the unusual statement that it was a “ pre- 
cursory number,” and so seemed to be put forth only as a feeler, we 
did not feel at all sure that it would have any successors, and their 
appearance amongst the mass of unopened “ second class” matter 
on our tables escaped notice. 

Here again the unexpected happens —a second journal appears 
soon after its predecessor has become fairly established, being in- 
spired seemingly by the ineradicable human belief that where there 
is room for one there is for two. And yet the style and scope of the 
two journals are so different they may each successfully satisfy their 
“want.” There is an indefinable something about this journal 
which makes one wonder why its editor does not give it the old- 
fashioned form of a quarterly review, which seems to offer a chance 
for playing a réle which we believe has not been undertaken as yet. 
But from its evidently having been undertaken to promote in some 
degree the interests of the exhibitors at the Permanent Exhibit of 
Building Materials we suppose there is as usual a background of 
expected money-making through exploiting the wares of advertisers, 
who would be but ill-served by a quarterly publication. The dis- 
tinctive feature is a plate showing two foreign subjects printed by an 
American photo-gravure process which falls far short of those ex- 
cellencies which Goupil has educated us to associate with prints 
reproduced by this process. 


Still another journal, of age too immature at the time to find a 
place in the Institute’s “ Report on American Architectural Journals,” 
needs an introduction to our readers, though it will be obviously im- 
possible for them to remember more than a fraction of its very com- 

rehensive but cumbersome title ;? but we will make the introduction 
vefore its proprietors add a new joint to it, a step which may be de- 
manded by the new department which is to be incorporated in the 
journal henceforth — a department devoted to the “ noteworthy mon- 
uments and mausoleums in our neighboring cemeteries.” The issue 
before us contains two or three small sketches of local buildings, two 
or three portraits of local political officials, and a design for an 
equestrian monument to General Grant, in which the editors hope to 
create suflicient interest to ensure the contribution of the necessary 
funds. We trust that the enterprise may be successful and redound 
to the credit of our contemporary, but we also entertain the hope 
that when the sculptor actually begins work he will carefully deter- 
mine the exact amount of “condition powder ” that will secure the 
just amount of equine contortion that public taste demands: it seems 
useless to wantonly give too heavy a dose. The balance of the paper 
is filled with the usual complement of local notes connected with the 
several interests with which it concerns itself. 





DECISIONS RELATING TO FIRE INSURANCE 
PROBABLE AND IMPROBABLE RESULTS OF NEGLIGENCE. 


) HE respondents brought this action against 
* the defendant company to recover the value 

of certain personal property and of a dwelling- 
house situated in the city of Green Bay, which was 
destroyed by fire in September, 1880. The insur- 
ance company is a party plaintiff because it had 
insured the house and paid the insurance thereon, 
and in consideration of such payment Adkins had 
assigned to the insurance company his claim 
against the defendant company for the value of 
the house destroyed. The plaintiffs claim the 
right to recover upon facts set out in the com- 
plaint, showing that the property was burned by 
the carelessness of the persons in charge of one of 
the steamboats of the defendant company, whilst 
Cld.Engivh.Chair navigating the Fox River in the city of Green 
Bay. The negligence consisted in not having a spark-arrester 
attached to a steamboat of the company, in consequence of which 
sparks set fire to property on the shore, destroying, among others, 
the dwelling-house of Adkins. The evidence tended to show that 
the sparks emitted from the smoke-stack of said vessel were carried 
to the shore and kindled a fire in some shavings lying near a planing- 
mill, and thence to the mill, which was burned, as well as many other 
buildings, and from the sparks and brands of this burning district a 
second district was fired, some thirty-five hundred feet distant from 
the planing-mill, burning thirty-seven houses, Adkins’ house being 
among them and the first to burn. On appeal it was 








1 The Building Budget. A Journal of Architecture and Kindred Arts. Issued 
from the office of the Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials 
and lmprovements. Chicago: 1885. 

2 The Buffalo Builder and Real Estate Owner and Local Weekly Insurance 
Record, 55 Chapin Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 

3 From “‘ The Insurance Year-Book,’’ 1885-6. Published by the Spectator Co., 
New York and Chicago. 





Hep — That the question of defendant’s liability is one of fact for 
the jury, and not of law for the court. The question whether a 
result may or may not be expected to follow certain acts is material 
upon the question of negligence; that a person is not required to use 
that degree of care against an improbable result which he would be 
bound to exercise against a probable one. The defendant had the 
right to have submitted to the jury the question whether the result, 
which is the ground of action, might under the circumstances have 
been reasonably expected, not by defendant, but by a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence and prudence. Judgment reversed and remanded 
for a new trial. 

Supreme Court of Wisconsin. — Adkins and Phenix Insurance 
Company vs. The Goodrich Steamboat Company. 





NO LIABILITY WHERE FIRE IS THE RESULT OF AN EXPLOSION. 


This was a suit on a policy of insurance for the destruction of an 
insured building. The policy sued on contained a clause under 
which the insurer was not responsible for losses occasioned by explo- 
sion. The defence set up by the company in this case was that the 
loss was due to that cause alone, and refused payment. The evi- 
dence showed that by the explosion of the sugar-house boilers the 
building caught fire, which fire was apparently extinguished, but it 
broke out a second and a third time, within forty-eight hours after 
the explosion. A 

Hr_p — The existence of a fire as an effect of an explosion must 
be presumed to have continued as such an effect unless the contrary 
be proven. The insurer was released from liability for the destruc- 
tion of the building. : 

Supreme Court of Louisiana. — Janneret vs. Insurance Company. 


INCREASED RISK VOIDS THE POLICY. 


A fire policy provided that if the premises should be occupied or 
used so as to increase the risk it should be void; and in the same 
clause the use of naphtha was prohibited, but in another clause it was 
stated that “the assured has permission to use naphtha in his busi- 
ness, but fire or lights are not permitted in the building, except a 
small stove in the office.” In a suit on the policy, it was shown that 
some time after the policy was issued an eighteen-inch eylinder stove 
was placed and used in the finishing-room in the building, in which 
there was usually or frequently a large quantity of inflammable 
naphtha used. On this evidence the company defeated the action, 
and the plaintiff carried the case to the Supreme Court, where the 
company again prevailed. 

Hretp— No argument is required to show that this use of the 
building increased the risk, and the policy was thereby avoided. 

Supreme Court of Connecticut — Daniels vs. Equitable Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 


NON-OCCUPANCY VITIATES THE POLICY. 


This was a suit by plaintiff to recover the insurance on a dwelling- 
house burned in April, 1881. Among the conditions in the policy 
issued by the company on this risk was one that the policy should 
become void “if the insured premises shall at any time be oceupied 
or used so as to increase the risk, or become vacant or unoccupied, 
and so remain without notice to and consent of the company in writ- 
ing.” The house was vacant from January 1, 1881, and it was 
shown in evidence that the company had not been notified. At the 
trial of the court below, by direction of the court, a verdict for the 
defendant was returned, and the plaintiff thereupon alleged excep- 
tions and took an appeal. 

Hrtp — That the uncontradicted evidence at the trial showed 
that the house was vacant and unoccupied at and before the time of 
the fire, and therefore the policy was null and void. 

Supreme Court of Massachusetts. — Litch vs. North British, etc., 
Insurance Company. 


IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPANCY. 


This suit was brought against the defendant company to recover 
on a policy of fire insurance placed upon a building in course of erec- 
tion. ‘The application was made to B., an authorized agent of the 
company, for insurance upon a building in course of construction as 
a hotel; but the application stated that the building was occupied as 
a hotel, when in fact it was not occupied at all, but probably would 
have been before or soon after the issue of the policy. The applica- 
tion was accepted and a policy issued in accordance with the applica- 
tion, and the building was burned before it was completed. In the 
policy was a provisional clause stating that any misrepresentations 
or erroneous statements of the application which would affect the 
risk would render the policy void. On appeal, the court 

Hretp — That the company was bound by the acts of the agent, 
and his knowledge that the building was not completed was the 
knowledge of the company, and it was liable for the loss. That the 
issuing of the policy and receiving the premium by the company was 
a waiver of all violations of conditions of the policy, and it is thereby 
stopped from setting up such violation as a defense to this action. ~ 

Supreme Court of lowa. — Jordan vs. State Insurance Company. 
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CHANGE IN TITLE OF PROPERTY FORFEITS THE POLICY. 


Edward Malley, merchant, of New Haven, insured his property, a 
condition of the policy being that if the property was sold or trans- 
ferred, or any change took place in title or possession, the policy 
should be void. He subsequently admitted William Neely to partner- 
ship, and the firm became known as Edward Malley & Co. Neely 
was to have furnished ten thousand dollars capital to the firm within 
the first year, which was not done, and the plaintiff held that the 
partnership had not been completed in consequence. The store and 
property insured were destroyed by fire and defendant refused pay- 
ment. 

Hetp — The terms of the agreement entered into between Malley 
and Neely constituted the latter a partner, regardless of the payment 
of the ten thousand dollars, and the new firm entered into possession 
of the partnership property which was destroyed. This constituted 
such a change of interest as forfeited the policy. 

Supreme Court of Connecticut.— Edward Malley vs. Atlantic Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 


WARRANTY BY DESCRIPTION AND DIAGRAM. 


The insurance on a planing-mill was procured by a broker who 
used a written application made several years before to another com- 
pany, which contained also a diagram showing a ground plan of the 
mill and adjacent buildings. The agent made a synopsis of this 
application, annexing a copy of the diagram and a description of the 
property. This synopsis was used by the agent’s companies as a 
basis for their policies. 

HxL_p — That the diagram purported to show only the location of 
the buildings represented on it, and there was no misrepresentation 
or breach of warranty in the existence of facts which it failed to 
show, when the insured was only required to show the facts so far as 
they were material to the risk, although it also covenanted to be a 
full and just exposition of all the facts, unless the omitted facts were 
material. A representation that there was no planing-machine on 
the premises is not falsified by the existence of such a machine in an 
adjoining building not included in the policy. When a question in 
the application is not answered, a failure to inquire further is a 
waiver of answer by the insurer. The original application repre- 
sented that there was no mortgage, but a mortgage had subsequently 
been given. ‘The misrepresentation voided those policies issued on 
the basis of this application, where there had been no waiver. The 
knowledge of the agent of certain of the companies concerning the 
mortgage was a waiver of the misrepresentation. 

U.S. Circuit Court, Northern District of New York.—Mulville vs. 
Adams. 


MISDESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY VOIDS THE POLICY. 


This action by the appellant was defended by the appellee com- 
paoy on the ground of misdescription of the building by the appli- 
cant in his application for insurance thereon. The facts as shown 
by the evidence were that the property to be insured was mentioned 
as a “story and a half-story, hard finished ” buarding-house build- 
ing; “that the lower story only was hard finished, and the half-story 
above was finished by what is known as cloth finish.” On appeal it 
was 

Hetp — That this was a misrepresentation of a material fact 
which voided the insurance. 

Court of Appeals, New York. — Jackson vs. Fire and Marine In- 


surance Company. 


NON—-OCCUPANCY VOIDS THE POLICY. 


This was an action by George Wells against defendant company 
on a policy of insurance against loss by fire, to recover five hundred 
dollars, the amount of risk taken on a certain dwelling-house of the 
plaintiff, which was wholly destroyed by fire, during the period for 
which the policy was written. At the time the policy was written 
the dwelling therein described was occupied by a tenant, under a 
lease for one year beginning on March 1, 1880. On October 5, 
1580, said tenant with his famfly removed from the dwelling-house, 
taking away his goods, ete., without any intention of returning, leav- 
ing in the house a barrel containing some bran and a coal-oil can. 
During the same night the house was burned. The owner was igno- 
rant of the fact that the tenant had left the house. The policy 
attached to the petition in the case contains a condition that the 
policy shall be void “if the building herein mentioned be vacant or 
left unoccupied.” The defendant company alleged that “at the 
time said house was burned, and for some time prior thereto, it was 
left, and without the knowledge or consent of the defendant com- 
pany, wholly vacant and unoccupied.” To this answer plaintiff 
entered a denial. Among his contentions was one that the presence 
of the barrel and can left in the house constituted continued occu- 
pancy. The verdict and judgment were rendered for the plaintiff, 
which judgment on petition in error was affirmed by the district 
court. On appeal to the Supreme Court it was 

Hetp — That an absolute condition in a fire insurance policy on a 
dwelling-house, that the policy shall be void “if the building insured 
be vacated or left unoccupied,” voids the policy, although the vaca- 
tion of the house resulted from the permanent removal of the tenant 
of the insured during the running of his lease, without the knowl- 





edge or consent of the landlord. Also that the building was insured 
as an occupied dwelling-house; that the parties to the contract 
were competent to make a stipulation that said building was to con- 
tinue to be occupied; that the leaving behind the barrel of bran and 
oil-can did not prevent the avoidance of the policy; that the house 
had ceased to be occupied as a dwelling, and that the length of time 
elapsing after the vacation and before the fire is wholly immaterial. 
Judgment reversed and cause dismissed. 

Supreme Court of Ohio. — Farmers’ Insurance Company,, A ppel- 
lant vs. Wells, Appellee. 





ATMOSPHERIC HUMIDITY. 


HERE is yet another gaseous ele- 
ment of the atmosphere which is 
absolutely universal, although the 
amount which is present varies im- 





Orimal between mensely under different conditions. 
= wee This is watery vapor. 
Clshoxy Sinem Although this vapor is invisible, we 
Londen. are constantly being reminded of its 
Aliakerheuse ‘ 4 


presence. The moisture that condenses 
on the cool window-panes of a crowded 
room, or that dims the surface of the 
tumbler of iced water which one may 
be lucky enough to get at some suffo- 
cative dinner, are among the every-day 
evidences that watery vapor is present 
in the air, and ready to condense. 

Air is only capable of keeping a cer- 
tain definite amount of watery vapor in 
an invisible condition. For equal baro- 
metric pressures the amount varies with 
the temperature. The higher the tem- 
perature, the greater is the amount of 
vapor which the air will hold invisible. 
At a freezing temperature each cubic foot of air will hold just over 
two grains of watery vapor, while at a temperature of 100° Fahr. 
the amount which the air will retain is close upon twenty grains, or 
ten times as much. ‘These figures are not precisely accurate, but 
they are near enough for our purpose, and are easily remembered. 
When the air contains its maximum amount of watery vapor (an 
amount which increases with the temperature) it is said to be sat- 
urated, and if saturated air be cooled the moisture is deposited in the 
form of dew. 

Rain, in like manner, is caused by the cooling of air saturated 
with moisture. 

According as the moisture in the air falls short of saturation, so is 
its drying power, and its power of causing the evaporation of fluids. 
If complete saturation be spoken of as 100°, then the relative hu- 
midity of the air may be stated as a percentage of the maximum. 
Let us suppose that a cubic foot of air contains 50 per cent of watery 
vapor. If the temperature of the air be 32° Fahr., then we shall 
know that each cubic foot (containing fifty per cent of its maximum) 
holds about one grain of watery vapor, and is capable of drying up 
a second grain. If the temperature of the air, however, be 100° 
Fahr., we shall know that each cubic foot (containing 50 per cent of 
its maximum) holds about ten grains, and that the drying power of 
each cubic foot is equal to another ten. 

Now it is important to bear in mind that although the air in both 
these imagined instances has a humidity of 50 per cent, yet the dry- 
ing power is ten times greater at the higher temperature. 

Since the drying power, i. e., the power of causing evaporation, is 
that which exercises most influence on our health and comfort, it 
follows that humidity must always be considered in conjunction with 
temperature. When the drying power of the air is great, the evap- 
oration of fluid from our skins and lungs is great. When the drying 
power of the air is small, the evaporation of moisture from the skin 
and lungs is small also. It follows from this that dry air is often of 
great use to persons suffering from what are known as chronic 
catarrhal conditions of the respiratory passages (throat, nose, wind- 
pipe, and bronchial tubes). The moist, mucous surfaces of these 
parts are, as it were, dried up by the dry air which is drawn over 
them, and the sufferings of the invalid are greatly lessened. 

As regards the effect of the drying power of the air upon the skin, 
it is quite impossible to consider it apart from the question of tem- 
perature, because the amount of perspiration to be evaporated 
depends mainly upon the temperature (exercise being left out of con- 
sideration), and hence it follows that the amount of perspiration to 
be evaporated may be ahead of the drying power of the air. Hence 
it is not possible to consider the effect of drying power on the skin 
apart from the question of temperature, and we must therefore defer 
it until we come to talk of temperature. 

The moisture in the air is due to the evaporating power of the 
sun. The heat of the sun is constantly raising water in the form of 
vapor; just as the water in a boiler is changed to vapor by the glow- 
ing fuel. In tropical regions the amount of water which is changed 
to invisible vapor is prodigious, but the evaporation in temperate 
climates is also very great, for it must be remembered that this 
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1 From a lecture on ‘Climate in its Relation to Health,” read before the S<«- 
ciety of Arts by G. V. Poore, M. D., and published in the Journal of the Society. 
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evaporation goes on so long as the moisture in the air falls short of 
saturation. 

The watery vapor in the air is of the greatest importance from a 
meteorological, and, therefore, indirectly from a climatic point of 
view. Mr. Scott, in his work on the “ Elements of Meteorology,” 
thinks that the distribution of moisture in the air is very local, and 
depends, to a great extent, on the proximity of free water surfaces 
to supply the moisture. It is, therefore, great in the air over tropical 
seas, slight in the air over extensive tropical deserts. The amount 
of moisture is generally more or less in direct relationship with the 
temperature. The dryness of the air during a Canadian winter is 
well known. The water is, to great extent, locked up in solid form, 
and the evaporating power of the air is slight, and hence the dry, 
crisp atmosphere, of the pleasures of which we hear so much. The 
amount diminishes as we ascend in a degree rather more than pro- 
portionate to the fall of temperature. ‘The air of high mountains is 
relatively dry, but the degree of moisture follows no regular law, and 
it has been observed by balloonists, as well as mountaineers, that in 
ascending to great heights, strata of air of varying degrees of 
moisture are passed through. 

The watery vapor ever present in the air acts like a garment to 
the earth, an invisible robe protecting the surface of the earth, on 
the one hand from the scorching influence of direct solar radiations, 
and on the other hand preventing, to a great extent, the radiation 
from the earth itself, and the too rapid loss of heat when the sun 
goes down. 

Like our own garments, the invisible watery garment of the earth 
moderates the heat and cold, and tends to produce equability of cli- 
mate. In situations where the moisture in the air is slight, the 
extremes of temperature are excessive, as in flat sandy deserts, and 
on mountains; the heat of the sun in these situations being in strik- 
ing contrast to the bitter cold of the nights. 

The watery vapor ever present in the air may become visible. 
Were I to bring a glass of ice-cold water into this room, its surface 
would be dewed with moisture, because the air in contact with the 
glass being suddenly chilled, its capacity for moisture is lessened, 
and a part of it is deposited. 

When the surface of the earth is suddenly chilled by radiation, 
dew is in like manner deposited from the strata of air in contact 
with it. When a clear night succeeds a hot summer day, the deposit 
of dew is always (in this climate) very large. Dew, it will be no- 
ticed, is always most abundant on grass and herbage, on the leaves 
and stems of trees, on wood and metal work, etc., while it is not 
present on gravel walks and in dusty roads. Dew is, in short, de- 
posited on those bodies which lose their heat most readily by radia- 
tion. 


The heaviest fall of dew which it has been my lot to witness was | 


on a winter’s morning in January, on board a yacht off Cagliari, in 
the Island of Sardinia. I was roused about half-past seven by the 
pattering, as I thought, of heavy rain upon the deck, but on going 
on deck I found that the shower was exceediugly local, being pro- 
duced by the deposit of dew upon the high spars and rigging of the 
yacht, and its subsequent descent upon the deck in a heavy shower. 
The power of the sun on the previous day had been very great, and 
had raised much vapor from the sea, and this moisture-laden air 
being cooled by contact with the cold spars and rigging, discharged 
its moisture in the manner related. 

Humboldt has recorded how, in some of the forests of South 
America, the traveller on entering a wood finds, apparently, a heavy 
shower falling, whilst overhead the sky is perfectly clear. The 











formation of dew takes place on the tops of the trees, and so co- 


piously, owing to the abundance of vapor in a tropical atmosphere, 
that a real shower of rain is the result. 

Fogs and mists are due, it is now generally supposed, to the con- 
densation of moisture on the infinitely fine particles which are always 
suspended in the air. If the air be absolutely free from dust, watery 
vapor forms no mist, but the presence of solid impurity determines 
a fog. For the formation of fog three things are necessary : — 

1. The cooling of moisture-laden air. 

2. Calm weather, so that the mist is not blown away as soon as 
formed. 

3. Solid matter in the air. 

When in winter the south-east wind blows, bringing moisture- 
laden air from the German Ocean and the Channel, up the estuary 
of the Thames, and when this moist air comes in contact with the 
cooler air of London, charged with solid impurity to an enormous 
extent, a London fog is the result. The fogs of Newfoundland are 
due to the chilling of moist air by coming in contact with a surface 
of water cooled by melting ice. 

Most of the water evaporated from the surface of the salt and 
fresh waters of the globe returns to the surface in the form of rain. 

Rain is produced by the chilling of air more or less charged with 
moisture. Near the equator the hot air charged with moisture rises 
into the cooler regions of the atmosphere, and descends again as 
rain, and in torrents of which we have no knowledge in these lati- 
tudes. Air which has traversed a large tract of sea, like that which 
comes to us from the south and west from off the surface of the 
Atlantic, is charged with moisture. As it strikes against the pre- 
cipitous hills of our western coasts, it is chilled by the colder land, 
and, at the same time, is driven upwards by the conformation of the 
hills, and the result is that the moisture is deposited in the form of 
rain. Hence it follows that the southwest corner of Ireland and the 





| nected with the humidity of the air. Malarious diseases, it is said 


western coast of England and Scotland are the wettest parts of the 
British isles, and in great contrast to the eastern coasts. 

The wettest parts of the globe are those where winds blowing from 
tropical seas strike against the chilled tops of high mountains, and 
probably there is no place with greater rainfall than the district 
which lies at the eastern extremity of the Himalayan mountains, 
where the rainfall is said to amount to as much as four hundred 
inches a year. 

Winds laden with moisture lose it at the first opportunity. Thus 
the southwest winds in this country cause heavy rainfalls on our 
western coasts, amounting to as much as one hundred and fifty 
inches per annum in some parts of Cumberland. The winds, thus 
dried by a fall of rain, can cause but little rainfall elsewhere, so that 
on our eastern coasts the rainfall is not more than twenty inches. 

The centres of great continents are necessarily dry. The middle 
of Australia, Sahara, in the centre of Africa, and parts of Central 
Asia, are among the driest regions of the world. 

What are the effects of moisture and dryness ? 

It is a well-known fact that when water is evaporated and turned 
into invisible vapor, that a certain amount of heat becomes latent, as 
it is termed, and cold results.) When, on the other hand, watery 
vapor is condensed and becomes liquid, the latent heat is given out, 
and hence rain has a great power of warming the air. Professor 
Haughton has calculated that, on the west coast of Ireland, the heat 
derived from the rainfall is equal to half that derived from the sun. 

The presence of rain-clouds has, of course, a great influence on 
the temperature of a district, as, by obstructing the sun’s rays, they 
prevent the heating of the surface. 

On the other hand, clouds equalize the temperature by preventing 
radiations of heat after sunset. Cloudless nights are cold nights, 
because of the comparatively unobstructed radiation. These are the 
nights when the gardener covers up his tender plants, and looks to 
his greenhouse fires. Cloudy nights, on the other hand, are warm. 

Rainfall has a very purifying iniluence on the air, by washing it of 
its solid and some gaseous impurities. Who has not watched a 
thunder-shower after a spell of dry weather in London, in July or 
August? Previous to the shower the air is oppressive, and has a 
smoky, ammoniacal smell, and the wooden pavements, kept moistened 
by the wateriny-carts, smell like a stable. With the first drops of 
the shower, “blacks” as big as blue-bottle flies are driven down- 
wards from the upper strata, these diminish as the shower continues, 
and soon the air smells fresh and wholesome. 

As to the effect of moisture upon health, not very much is known. 
Rainfall purities the air, and if it be not sufficient to prevent exer- 
cise it apparently does no harm. When the air is hot and moist, so 
that evaporation, with its consequent cooling, cannot be effected on 
the skin, it is very oppressive. Moist air is most grateful to persons 
with dry chronic coughs. 

There is one way in which moisture affects health, and which has 
been not much considered hitherto, and that is the effeet whieh it 
has on the process of decay and putrefaction. Putrefaction, as is 
well known, is favored Ly warmth and moisture, and is checked by 
cold and dryness. Warmth and moisture for the most part favor 
the growth of bacteria and other allied micro-organisms, some of 
which are definitely known to be directly connected with epidemic 
disease, while cold and dryness check them. 

Parkes (“Practical Hygiene,” page 37) remarks : — 

“ The spread of certain diseases is supposed to be intimately con- 
never attain their fullest epidemic spread, unless the humidity ap- 
proaches saturation. Plague and small-pox are both checked by a 
very dry atmosphere. ‘The cessation of bubo plague in Upper 
Exzypt after St. John’s day has been considered to be more owing to 
the dryness than to the heat of the air. 

“In the dry Harmattan wind on the west coast of Africa, small- 
pox cannot be inoculated, and it is well known with what difficulty 
cow-pox is kept up in very dry seasons in India.” : 

If infective disease be due to organisms, and if the growth of these 
organisms depends upon conditions similar to those that regulate the 
activity of putrefaction and fermentation — facts in which ghere is a 
daily increasing belief —then we must come to the conclusion that 
dryness and cold both check one class of diseases, and that the biting 
dry east winds in this country, and the much-abused northwest wind 
which is known as the mistral in the south of France, are, although 
pitiless, and indeed often deadly to the sick and weakly, among our 
best friends from the point of view of health. 

From the point of view of exercise and comfort, the absolute 
annual rainfall of a district is of less importance than the number of 
rainy days per annum. There is no necessary relationship between 
the annual rainfall and the number of rainy days; in fact, they often 
bear an inverse proportion to each other. , 

If we propose to visit a particular spot in search of outdoor exer- 
cise, pleasure, and health, this point of the number of rainy days tu 
be expected is one of very great importance. ‘Thus, at Valentia, on 
the west coast of Ireland, with a very mild even temperature, some 
235 wet days per annum may be expected. According to Hassall, 
who is quoted by Weber, there is, at Torquay, an average rainfall 
of 86 inches, with 200 rainy days; at Ventnor, 34 inches, with 174 
rainy days; at Cannes, 35 inches, with only 70 rainy days; at 
Bournemouth, 28 inches, with 156 rainy days; and at San Remo, 28 
inches, with only 48 rainy days. 

Although I have no doubt these figures give a fairly correct noticn 
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of the relative raininess of the places mentioned, we must, neverthie- 
less, be careful how we build our hopes upon average numbers. The 
average is sometimes caleulated upon too small a number of years. 
Sometimes the years upon which the average is calculated are, so to 
say, picked, and the calculation, actuated by local bias, has begun 
with the year after, and stopped short of a year when some extreme 
number has been reached. Even supposing that the averages are in 
every way just, we must still remember that there are extremes as 
well as means, and we may have the bad fortune to visit a spot with 
a dry reputation and get a daily drenching. Such was my luck at 
San Remo, in the month of February, 1883. 





TAR STAINS. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — What will take out stains of pitch tar thrown on a 
brick wall by carcless roofers, so that when the wall is painted it will 
not be defaced by the stain coming through? By giving answer in 
your next edition of the American Architect you will oblige very 
much one of your old subscribers. A. Pautt, Architect. 


[We are told that the best way to remove the stains is to scrape off as 
much as possible of the tar droppings and then apply coal-tar oil — as light- 
colored as it is possible to get. A thorough scrubbing with the oil will 
remove the tar, unless it has fallen on a painted surface : in this case to 
apply coal-tar oil would be simply to increase the mischief. — Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHILIECT.)} 





AN ECHOING ROOM. 


CLINTON, IOWA. 
To rue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —1 want some information on curing halls and court- 
rooms from echoes. Can you refer me to any book kept by you or 
others that treats of the laws of sound? I have heard of treating 
rooms with wires, with sounding-boards, with panel-work, etc. My 
problem now is a circular room 52 feet in diameter and 23 feet high ; 
it echoes badly. Awaiting an answer, either by letter or in the 
American Architect, | am, yours truly, W. W. SANBORN. 

[‘‘ The Acoustics of Public Buildings,” by T. Roger Smith, published in 
Weale’s (Lockwood's) Series, to be obtained through any bookseller for 
about $1.50, is the most practical work on the subject. Wires are chiefly 
useful for cutting off recesses which give local echoes. We should say that 
the way of curing the circular room lay in the direction of breaking up the 
wall-surfaces with pilasters, of considerable projection, and perhaps hang- 
ing cloth in the panels so formed. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.) 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Geo.ocy or Natrurat Gas.— Mr. LC. White, a leading geolo- 
gist, after a visit to the great gas wells struck in Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, found that every one of them was situated either 
directly on or near the crown of an anticlinal axis, while wells that had 
been bored in the synclines on either side furnished little or no gas, but 
in many cases large quantities of salt water. Further observation 
showed that the gas wells were confined to a narrow belt, only one- 
fourth of a mile wide, along the crests of the anticlinal folds. ‘These 
facts, Mr. White says, in science seemed to connect gas territory unmis- 
takably with the disturbance in the rocks caused by their upheaval into 
arches, but the crucial test was yet to be made in the actual location of 
good gas territory on this theory. During the last two years Mr. White 
has submitted it to all manner of tests, both in locating and condemning 
gas territory, and the general result has been to confirm the anticlinal 
theory beyondareasonable doubt. But while he claims that he can state 
with confidence that all great gas wells are found on the anticlinal axes, 
the converse of this is nut true, viz., that great gas wells may be found 
on all anticlinals. In the theory of this kind the limitations become 
quite as important as, or even more so than, the theory itself, and hence 
he has given considerable thought to this side of the question, having 
formulated them into three or four general rules which include, practi- 
cally, all the limitations known to him up to the present time that 
should be placed on the statement that large gas wells may be obtained 
on anticlinal folds, as follows: (a) The arch in the rocks must be one 
of considerable magnitude. (6) A coarse or porous sandstone of consid- 
erable thickness, or, if a fine-grained rock, one that would have exten- 
sive fissures, and thus in either case rendered capable of acting as a res- 
ervoir for the gas, must underlie the surface at a depth of several hun- 
dred feet (500 to 2500 feet). (c) Probably very few or none of the grand 
arclies along mountain ranges will be found holding gas in large quantity, 
since in such cases the disturbance of the stratification has been so pro- 
found that all the natural gas generated in the past would long ago have 
escaped into the air through fissures that traverse all the bed. Another 
limitation might possibly be added, which would confine the area where 
great gas flows may be obtained to those underlaid by a considerable 
thickness of bituminous shale. Very fair gas wells may also be ob- 
tained for a considerable distance down the slope from the crest of the 
anticlinals, provided the dip be sufficiently rapid, and especially if it be 
irregular or interrupted with slight crumples. And even in regions 
where there are’no well-marked anticlinals, if the dip be somewhat rapid 
and irregular, rather large gas wells may occasionally be found if all 
other conditions are favorable. The reason why natural gas should col- 
lect under the arches of the rocks is sufficiently plain from a considera- 
tion of its volatile nature. Then, too, the extensive fissuring of tlhe rock, 
which appears necessary to form a capacious reservoir fora large gas 





well, would take place most readily along the anticlinals, where the ten- 
sion in bending would be greatest. The geological horizon that furnishes 
the best gas-reservoir in Western Pennsylvania seems to be identical 
with the first Venango oil-sand, and hence is one of the Catskill cong- 
lomerates. This is the gas rock at Murraysville, Tarentum, Washing- 
ton, Wellsburg, and many other points. Some large gas-wells have been 
obtained in the subcarboniferous sandstone (Pocono), however, and 
others down in the third Venango oil-sand (Chemung). In Ohio, gas- 
flows of considerable size have been obtained deep down in the Cincin- 
nati limestone, while in West Virginia they have been found in the 
Pottsville conglomerate; hence natural gas, like oil, has a wide range 
through the geological column, though it is a significant fact that it is 
most abundant above the black slates of the Devonian.— The Iron Age. 





Mick Paint.— It is said that when old Green Hill Protestant Episco- 
pal church, on the Wicomico River, was built, in 1733, the people drove 
their cows to the building, milked them, and with the milk mixed the 
red ochre with which the pews were painted. The color still remains. 
The effort to restore the old church has taken a practical shape, and 
will be successful if its friends promptly respond to the appeals made 
in its behalf. — Baltimore Sun. 


Petririep Woop. — The petrified wood found in the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions is rapidly becoming utilized. In San Francisco there is now 
a factory for cutting and polishing these petrifactions into mantle pieces, 
tiles, tablets and other architectural parts for which marble or slab is 
commonly used. Petrified wood is said to be susceptible of a finer 
polish than marble or even onyx, the latter of which it is driving from 
the market. The raw material employed comes mostly from the forest 
of petrified wood along the line of the Atlantic & Pacific Railway. 
Several other companies have also been formed to obtain concessions 
of different portions of these forests. Geologists will regret the destruc- 
tion of such interesting primeval remains, and some steps ought to be 
taken to preserve certain tracts in their original state. — Exchange. 





Tue Deepest Bore-Hote. — The deepest bore-hole in existence, ac- 
cording to a paper read by Herr Mohs before the Magdeburg district 
association of the Society of German Engineers, is that reached in bor- 
ings for coal near the village of Schladebach, on the railway between 
Corbetha and Leipzig, which have been made for some time in that lo- 
cality at the instance of the Prussian Mining Department. The total 
depth of this bore-hole which has been driven with a hollow diamond- 
pointed rock-drill and water flushing, is 4559 feet. Its diameter at 
the bottom is 1.872 inches, and at the surface 11 inches. Boring opera- 
tions have been carried on for three years and a half, anda sum of 
£5000 has been spent in reaching the depth attained. The tempera- 
ture in the lower portion of the bore-hole was found to be 48° C., equal 
to 118.4° F.— The Iron Age. 





EnpurinG Starr Treaps. — What will withstand the tread of many 
feet and will for long continue to afford a firm foothold? The iron 
treads of the stairways, leading to the stations of the elevated railways 
in New York, became dangerously smooth and wore away rapidly. 
After tests with various materials, which were placed on successive 
steps of the same stairway, a rubber covering containing rungs of iron 
was selected as best suited for the purpose. The hard slate upon the 
stairways to the suspension bridge between New York and Brooklyn, 
has worn away so rapidly that it has been necessary to cover them 
with wood, which can easily be removed as the wear renders a new 
tread necessary. A wood mosaic composed of blocks of maple cut 
across the grain, is frequently used in vestibules of public buildings and 
in passenger elevators in place of ceramic tiles. The wood is rendered 
still more durable by boiling in linseed oil under pressure, until the 
pores are thoroughly impregnated with the oil which dries after boiling. 
— Engineering. 





Two Simirar Lecenps. — St. James’ Gazette recalls pleasantly the 
oft-told story of the wooden image in Sené. From all the country 
round young girls pay a visit to the image for the purpose of sticking 
a pin into it. It is pretty well decayed by this time, and how many 
thousands of pins have been hopefully and yet fearfully driven into it 
no man can tell. If the wooden image had been « living man he would 
have died long ago of his many wounds. Those pins mean marriage ; 
hence the earnestness with which they are contributed. They must 
be driven well into the wood, for if they fall out the betrothal will 
prove a failure. If they stay, however, the marriage will take place 
within a year. It must also be a strong pin, for if it bends in the 
driving the husband will be a hunchback or a cripple. We may laugh 
if we will, but if a wooden image of that sort were set up in this coun- 
try, it would probably have all the pins it wanted, and some to spare. 
It is a foolish superstition, doubtless, but young girls like to be on the 
safe side in such matters. — New York Herald. 

On the water side of Vera Cruz stands a stone image, whose bruised 
countenance tells a queer tale of feminine credulity. From time imme- 
morial it has been believed that if a marriageable woman shall hit this 
image squarely in the face with a stone, she will immediately obtain a 
husband and an advantageous settlement in life. The inventor of the 
fable was evidently acquainted with the fact that women are not ex- 
pert in throwing stones. Were it not for this lamentable disability the 
poor image would have been totally demolished years ago. As it is, 
the battered face has lost all semblance of features, and heaps of small 
stones, lying all about, attest the industry of the Mexican maidens, as 
well as their good sense in desiring matrimonial settlement. The 
tumble-down church, behind which it stands, has a remarkable number 
of female attendants, especially at vesper services. The homeward 
path lies directly past the image, and many a pebble is slyly tossed 
under the friendly shadow of the gloaming by women, young and old. 


| — Fannie B. Ward, in New York Sun. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(heported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 

is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 

atly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
erally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


| 
[Printed epeetivetions of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained | 

the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


320,905. CLAY-CRUSHING MACHINE. —Frank Alsip | 
and Chester T. Drake, Chicago, 111. 
320,918, SewerR-TRAP.—Louis Fall, Lima, O. 
320,920. SCREW - DRIVER.— Natbaniel W. Farrand, | 
Westtield, N. Y. 
$20,931. BEVEL -SQuARE.—Jonathan O. Grover, | 
Lynn, Mass. 
320,942, STONE- DRESSING MACHINE. — Jonathan | 
Mann, Milion, Mass. 
320,944. BricK-MAaCHINE. — Henry Martin, Lancas- 
ter, Pa, | 
320,950. WATER-SUPPLY APPARATUS FOR WATER- | 
O8SETS.—Timothy McHugh, Boston, Mass, | 
320,974. FIRE-PROOF SHUTTER.—Charles C, Schrei- 
ber, Cincinnati, O. 
320,979. FLEXIBLE ROOFING-T!ILE.—Lexor B. Snow, 
Cleveland, 0. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 














320,990. PORCELAIN WATER-CLOSET BOWL.—Rich- 
ard H. Watson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

321,055. SASH-FASTENER.— William Robinson, Chi- 
cago, Lil. ‘ 

321,081, Door-HANGER. — Chas. W. Bullard, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

321,109. CALCIMINE. — Kar] A. Hohenstein, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

321,120. ART OF MANUFACTURING PORTLAND CEM- | 
ENT. — Robert W. Lesley and David Griffith, Egypt, 

321,121. MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT. — Robert W. 
Lesley and David Griffith, Egypt, Pa. 

321,187. COMPOSITION OF MATTER FOR FACING} 
BROWNSTONE AND FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL STONE, 
—Benjamin E, Ratcliffe, New York, N. Y. } 

321,143. HANDLE FOR SLIDING-DooRs, — Obadiah | 
Seely, Syracuse, N. Y. 

$21,151, Douk-HANGER.— Edward C, Stearns, Syra- | 
cuse, N. Y. | 

$21,180. EAVES-TROUGH HANGER,.—Wilson C. Ber- | 
ger, Canton, O. | 

321,184. COMBINED BURGLAR- ALARM AND SASH- 
FASTENER.—John Brady, Philadelphia, Pa. 

$21,198. HAanNGING-DooR, — Charles W. Emerson, | 
Boston, Mass. | 

321,212. Fire-Escare.—Samuel Hargrave, Sr., and | 
Arthur M,. Lee, Pomona, Il. 

$21,214. GIMLET-PuINTED ROLLED Woop SCREW. | 
Hayward A. Harvey, Orange, N. J. 

321,232. STEAM-RADIATOR, —John H. Lounsbury, 
Westfield, Mass. | 

321,233. COVERING FOR STEAM - BOILERS, ETC, — 
Jorgen G. Maardt, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

321,245. Winpow. —John 38. Pihlstrém, Chicago, 

] 


321,268. SHUTTER- WORKER.—John N. 
ton, Springtield, O. 

321,284. SASH-BALANCE.—Henry E. Dorman, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

321,295. GRAINING COMPOSITION. — Thomas Head, 
Copetown, Ontario, Can. 

$21,303. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATOR- CAGES, 
ETc.—Petrus F. Laarman, Amsterdam, Holland. 
° $21,306. Lock. —Thomas W. Markham, Huntsville, 

ex. 

321,336. LUMBER-DRIER. — Waller B, Beard, Jack- 
son, Miss, 

$21,380. MoRTISE-LOCK. — Patrick Murphy, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

321,385. FirRE-EscAPE.— William R. Pyne, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, West Indies. 

321,396. SHUTTER- WORKER. — George W. Stover, 
Laurelton, Pa. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Worthing- 





Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report thirty- 
three permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are the following: 

Patrick Roddy, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Hillen St., between Front and High Sts, 

Albert Mahone, 8 two-st’y brick buildings, ws, 
and & two-st’y brick buildings, e 8, Seventeen-foot 
Alley, s of Tennant St., w of Mount St. and e of Ful- 
ton Ave. 

Chas. Gantz, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, ws Ann | 
St., n of Eager St.; 9 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Broadway, commencing s e cor. Preston St.; and 7 
three-st’y brick buildings, ss Preston St., between 
Holbrook and Aisquith Sts. 

Theresa Vo‘k, three-st’y brick building, n w cor. 
Castle and Lombard Sts. 

Boston Fear, 11 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Car- | 
rollton Ave., commencing s e cor, Comity Lane; and } 
12 two-st’y brick buildings, w s Carlton St.,s of Com- 
ity Lane. 

M. A, Parks, 7 two-st’y brick buildings, 6s Nan- 
ticoke St., between Cross and Stockholm Sts. 

M. R, Seott, three-st’y brick building (square), ws 
Fulton Ave., n of Patterson Ave. 

John UO. RKuhler, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, ns 
Lafayette Ave., commencing n w cor. Calhoun St., 
and 3 two-st’y brick buildings, ws Calhoun St., n of | 
Lafayette Ave. | 

A. Krebs, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, commenc- | 
ing n w cor. West St. and Burgunder Alley, and 2 | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


two-st’y brick buildings, ws Burgunder Alley, n of 
West St. 

Jobn G. Schub, three-st’y brick building, w s Har- 
ford Ave., 8 of Lanvale St. 

Struven & Walker, three-st’y brick building, ss 
Boston St., between Chester and Aliceanna Sts. 

S. D. Price, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, e s Bar- 
clay St., and 4 three-st’y brick buildings, w s Con- | 
stitution St. | 

R. W. Dorney, three-st’y brick building, n w cor. | 
Lombard and Calhoun Sts. 

J. F. Foley, three-st’y brick building, ws McKim | 


Savin Hill Ave., near Grampian Way, dwell., 27’ x 
37’ 6/7; owners, Emily and Mary Rigby; builder, same 
as last. 

Mercer St., No. 26, dwell., 21’ and 24’ x 36’; owner, 
James Ferguson; builder, J. A. Allen. 

Magazine St., near Clayton P)., dwell., 24 x 42/; | 
owner, Patrick O'Connor; builder, Thomas Clune. | 

Richfield St., near Columbia St., dwell., 22/ and 25/ 
x 2”; owner, Samuel B. Pierce; builder, Wm. J. | 
Jobling. | 

Richfield St., near Columbia St., dwell., 22/ and 25/ 
x 29; owner, J. Homer Pierce; builder, same as | 
last, | 

Richfield St., near Columbia St., dwell., 24/ x 297; | 
owner and builder, John 8S. Darcy. 

Richfield St., near Columbia St., dwell., 24’ x 29°; } 
owner and builder, John Robbins, 

Atwood Ave., near Day St., dwell., 31/ x 30’ 6” and | 
36’ 6”; owner, L. ©. Cartis; builder, Wm. Tobin. | 

| 
| 
| 


St., between Chase and Biddle Sts. 

J. M. Cone, 22 three-st’y brick buildings, s s Har- 

lem Ave., between Fremont and Brune Sts., and 9 | 

two-st’y brick buildings, w 8 Brune St., between | 

Harlem and George Sts. 

Boston. | 
| BUILDING PERMITS. — Wood. — Mellville Ave., near 

Dorchester Ave., dwell., 14’ 3 and 20% x 47’ 6”; 

owner, Elbridge Smith; builder, H. P. Oakman, | 

| 

| 


Boy/ston Ave., near Green St., dwell., 25/ x 41; 
owner, Dennis Doyle. 

Chestnut Ave., near Green St., dwell., 23/ x 28’; 
owner, Mary A. Burton; builder, E. Johnson. 

Charles St., Nos. 19 and 194, dwell., 19’ 6 x 41/; 
owner, Mrs. M. A. Snow; builder, John Bass. 

Hilton St., near Wentland Ave., dwell., 16’ x 23/; 
owner, Mary J. Simmons; builder, S. R. Simmons. 


Brooklyn. 


BuILDING PEeRMITs, — Fulton St., n w cor. Nostrand 


Ave., four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; owaer, Mrs. 
Julia Diefendorf, Bryant Building, New York; 
architects, G. P. Chappell & Co.; builder, S. C. 
Whitehead. { 

Evergreen Ave., Nos. 381-387, 4 two-st'y frame 
(brick-tilled) dweils., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,500; | 
owner, architect and builder, J. A. S. Simonson, 
389 Evergreen Ave. 

Grove St., n 8, 82/ e Evergreen Ave., 2 two-st’y | 
frame and brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$3,500; day’s work; owner, architect and builder, 
same as last. 

* Grand St.,8e cor. Agate St., 2 three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 34,00; | 
owner and architect, M. Weisshaar, Greene and 
Nostrand Aves.; builders, M. Kuhn & Son and J. | 
Rueger. | 

Grant St., 8 8, 47/e Agate St., 2 three-st’y frame | 
(brick-tilled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 34,350; 
owner, etc., same as last. 

India St.,n 8, 375’ w Manhattan Ave., three-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,500; 
owner, J. J. Kelly, 406 East Sixtieth St., New York; 
architect, M. D. Kandell; builders, Smith & Gately 
and M. Bant. | 

Baltic St.,n s, 246’ e Fourth Ave., 3 two-st’y brick | 
dwells., tin roofs, wooden cornices; cost, $3,500; | 
owner, J. H. Wooley, Butler Ave. or Orient Ave.; | 
architect, R. Dixon. 

Baltic St., n 8, 189/ e Fourth Ave., 3 two-st’y brick 
tenements, tin roofs, wooden cornices; cost, $4,000; 
owner and architect, same as last. 

Skillman St., No. 70, w 8, 25/8 Park Ave., three- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, gravel roof; cost, 
$6,000; owner, J. H. Kohiman, Park Ave., cor. Skill- 
man St.; architect, J. G. Glover; mason, C, Collins. 

North Seventh St., n 8, 175’ e@ Fourth St., 2 brick 
tenements, one three-st’y and stores and one four- 
st’y, tin roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner, Hugh Clark, 
North Seventh St.; architect, E. F. Gaylor; build- 
ers, M. Smith and J. Fallon. 

Madison St., n w cor. Throop Ave., 2 four-st’y 
brown-stone tenements and 7 private dwealls., tin 
roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner and builder, I’. F. 
Ryan, Hewes St.; architect, E. F. Gaylor. 

Quincy St., n s, 225 e Franklin Ave., four-st’y 
brick and stone tenement, gravel roof; cost, 310,000; 
owner and builder, Paul C. Grening, 420 Gates Ave.; | 
architect, A. Hill. | 

Livingston St., Nos. 185 and 187, five-st’y brick 
store, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owners, Wechsler & | 
Abraham, 430 Fulton St., architect, G. L. Morse. | 

Halsey St., n 8, 315! e Nostrand Ave., 2 three-st’y | 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, $5,500; owner | 
and builder, Wm. Shinden, 216 Ilerkimer St.; archi- 

| 





tect, M. Walsh. 

Willoughby Ave., n 8, 134 6 e Kent Ave., two- | 
st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner and } 
builder, George Browley, 250 Steuben St.; architect, 
M. J. Morrill. } 

Howard Ave., 8 e cor. Jefferson St., three-st’y | 
brick store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $6,190; owner, | 
Owen Malvey, 67 Howard Ave.; architect, B. O’- | 
Rourke; builders, J. H. O'Rourke and T. 5. Priest- | 
ley. 
Sixth Ave., ne cor. Sixteenth St., three-st’y brick | 
store and dwell., tin roof; cost, 37,000; owner, M, | 
Pulfy, Sixth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St.; architect and 
contractor, IT’, Corrigan; mason, W, Corrigan. } 

Grand Ave., Ws, luo’ n Willougaby Ave., 3 four- | 
st’'y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 3,000; 
owner, John N. Eitel, 257 Carlton Ave.; architect, 
GC. F. Kisenach; builders, ‘I’. Donlon and J. T. tian- 
lon. | 
Monroe St., 8 ecor. Sumner Ave., 5 two-and-a-half- 
st’y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; | 
owner and builder, D. S. Beasley, 39 Pulaski St.; | 
architect, T. D. Reynolds. 





Waverly Ave., @ 8, 100! 8 Myrtle Ave., four-st’y 
brick and brown-stone tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$12,000; owner, Cornelius Donnellon, 116 Pacific St.; 
architects, G. P. Chappell & Co. 

Hart St., n 8, 226’ e Marcy Ave., two-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, architect and 
builder, P. Dunnon, 110 Tompkins Ave. 

Lafayette Ave., 18, 30’ w South Oxford St., three- 
st’y brick club-house, slate and tin roof; cost, $25,- 
000; owner, Oxford Club, South Oxford St., cor. 
Lafayette Ave.; architect, J. Mumtord; builders, 
J. Ashfield & Son and W. 8. Wright. 

McDonough St., n 8, 120’ and 280’ w Lewis Ave., 
6 three-st’y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $5,000; owner, P. Sheridan, 775 Myrtle Ave.; 
architect, J. Harbison; builder, P. Sheridan. 

Central Ave., w 8, 102! n Myrtle St., three-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, M. 
Harman, Central Ave., near Myrtle St.; architect, 
J. Platte; builders, K. Mahler and T. D. Eadie. 

Nineteenth St., 8 8, 225/ w Sixth Ave., 2 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $3,0 0; 
owner, architect and contractor, J. Mahoney, 1007 
Third Ave.; mason, O. O’ Kief. 

Manhatian Ave., W 8, 175! Nassau Ave., four-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) store and tenement, gravel roof; 
cost, $6,000; owners and masons, Gately & Smith, 569 
Lorimer St.; architect, A. Van Dien. 

Douglass St., 83, 90! e Fifth Ave., 10 two-st’y brick 
dwells. and two-st’y extension, tin or excelsior 
roofs; cost, $4,000; owner, W. H. Jackson & Co. 
Madison Sq., New York; architect, F. L. Hine; 
builder, H. KE, Fickett. 

Hancock St., No. 704, 8 8, about 200/ e Reid Ave., 
two-st’y brick factory, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, 
W. Woerle, on premises; architect, F. Holmberg; 
builder, D. Distler. 

Heyward St., 8 8, 120° w Lee Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, each, $6,000; owner and 
builder, R. Healey; architect, |. D. Reynolds, 

Broadway, ws, 57’ 8 Park Ave., 2 four-st’y brick 
stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $16,500; 
owner, Theresa Adelinan, 3 Sheriff St., New York; 
architect, F. Holmberg; builder, J. Rueger. 

Johnson Ave., No. 121, three-st’y frame (brick- 
filled) store and tenement, tin roof; cost, 33,800; 
owner, M. Joeller, on premises; architect, H. Voll- 
weiler. 

Twenty-third St., 8 3, 225’ w Fifth Ave., three-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,800; owner, A. 
Ostergreen, on premises; architect and builder, J. 
Sorenson, 

North Sixth St., No, 201, 177’ e Fifth St., four-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $8.500; owner, Mrs, 
J. M. Selvage, 269 Hewes St.; architect, Th. Engel- 
hardt; builders, G. Lehrian & Son and Geo. Ross, 

Putnam Ave., 2 8, 25/ w Sumner Ave., 8 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $8,000; 
owner and architect, John C, Bushfield; builder, not 
selected. 

Nostrand Ave., n w cor. Lexington Ave., 5 four- 
st’y brick stores and tenements, gravel roofs; cost 
each, $9,000; owner, Jos. P. Puelsand Wm. J. North. 
ridge, on premises; architect, P. F. Thomas. 


ALTERATIONS, — Furman St., Nos. 159 to 160, rebuild 


river front, iron beams, ete.; cost, 34,000; owner 
Jobn Watson, 68 Gold Street, New York; builders, 
Hazzard's Sons & Co. and Mr. Sonne. ‘ 

Gallatin P!., tive-st’'y and basement brick exten- 
sion, front and interior alterations; cost, $8,000; 
owners,» Wechsler & Abraham; architect, G. L. 
Morse. 

Chicago. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Mrs. M. Parrott, 10 two-st’y 


dwells., 221-237 Wilmot Ave.; cost, $20,000. 
J. Bonn, 2 two-st’y dwells., 75 and 77 Jay St.; cost 
$5,000. . 
M. Bickel, two-st’y flats, 642 West Nineteenth St.; 
cost, $2,500. , 
B. Quirk, two-st'y flats, 124 Walnut St.; cost 
$3,500. : 
J. Halpack, two-st’y dwell., 560 West Twentieth 
St.; cost, $2,500. 
Mrs. G. Chisholm, two-st’y dwell, 552 Jackson 
St.: cost, $4,500. 
- Krolovece & Bros., three-st’y flats, 576-582 
West T'wenty-tirst St.; cost, $8,000. 
Mrs. ©. Salles, two-st’y dwell., 708 Madison St.; 
cost, 34,500; architect, A. Smith. 
P J. Speich, two-st’y dwell., 1247 Fulton St.; cost, 
3,000. 
W. M. Hoyt, four-st’y flats, 45 and 47 Pine St.; 
cost, $17,000; architect, L. B. Townsend. 
M. Urbanus, two-st’y factory; cost, $2,500. 
J. Kraemer, two-st’y flats, 189 Hoyne Ave.; cost, 
$2,800. 
J. Osborn, two-st’y dwell., 509 Oakley St.; cost, 
2,600. 
C. Schwartz, two-st’y flats, 285 and 287 Fulton St.; 
cost, $4,000. 
C. Schwartz, three-st’y flats, 289 Fulton St.; cost 
$2,500. , 
W. E. Hale, alterations, s w cor. Washington and 
State St.; cost, $10,000; architects, Ackerman & 
Smith, 
W. Steinmetz, two-st’y dwell., 336 Dayton St.; 
cost, $2,500. 
C. Seibrantz, two-st’y flats, 621 North Lincoln St.; 
cost, 34,500. 
. S. Oleson, three-st’y flats, 92 Sedgwick St.; cost, 
6,000, 
J. Orsna, two-st’y store and dwell., 638 Throop St.; 
coat, $4,000. 
A. Ciskowsky, three-st’y dwell., 157 Bissell St.; 
cost, $4,000, 
J. Nowak, three-st’y store and dwell., 147 Bunker 
St.; cost, 33,600, 
G,. C, Wallace, two-st’y store and flats, 468 and 470 
Taylor St.; cost, $14,000, 
J. Schieferstein, three-st'y store and flats, 295 
Division St.; cost, $18,000; architect, E. Baumann. 
C. Manke, two st’y store and dweil., 449 Twenty- 
sixth St.; cost, $4,500, 
B. Hazelquist, three-st’y dwell., 293 West Ohio St.: 
Cost, B35, 
A. Simoa, two-st’y dwell., 200 Bissell St.; cost 
$3,000, , 
H, Stumpe, two-st’y dwell., 632 West Harrison St.; 
cost, $5,00°. 
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A. Schackmann, three-st’y dwell., 510 Dearborn 
Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, T. Karis. 

The Board of Education, three-st’y school-house, 
982-988 Wilcox Ave.; cost, $40,000; architect, J. J. 
Flanders. 

H. Barnard, two-st’y dwell., 3241 Rhodes Ave.; 
cost, $7,000; architect, W. A. Furber. 

W. G. Jackson, 2 two-st’y dwells., 935 and 937 
Adams St.; cost, $5,500; architect, C. M. Palmer. 

r Tierney, four-st’y store and flats, 221 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $7,000. 

P. Johannes, three-st’y store and dwell., 3601 Hal- 

sted St.; cost, $10,000. 


A. M. Billings, one-st’y condensing-house, Divi- | 


—— St.; cost, $5,000. 


Fitzpatrick, two-e8t’y dwell., 3112 Fifth Ave.; | 


a $3,000. 


J. . Sargent, two-st’y dwell., 744 Warren Ave.; cost, | 


$2,50 


3723 Lake Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

A. P. Johnson, two-st’y dwell., 695 North Robey 
St.; cost, $s,500. 

R. Berl, two-st’y store and dwell., 
waukee Ave.; cost, $6,500. 

The Abbey Estate, one-st’y addition, 251 and 263 
Wabash Ave.; cost, 85,000. 

J. Palatreich, three-st’ y store and flats, 322 West | 
Chicago Ave.; cost, $5,000. 


J. Pent, two-st’y dwell. 20 Evans Ct.; cost, $2,500. 


1544-1546 Mil- | 


Cc Ww. & E. Partridge, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3721 and 


Mrs. Ulson, three-st’ y dwell. -, 369 Twenty-fifth St.; 


cost, $5,000. 

Mrs. M. Carberry, two-st’y dwell., 80 Union Park | 
Pl.; cost, $4,000. 

J. L. Coles, three-st’y store and dwell., 
Clark St,; cost, $7,000. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Board of Education, two-st’y addition, Webster 
School; cost, $18,000. 

Candler Kros., alterations to dwell., 
ward Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Ferdinand Kuhn, block of brick buildings, 192-198 
East Adams Ave.; cost, $10,500, 

Lane & Deitz, brick dwell., Fremont St.; cost, $3,- 


633 North 


559 Wood- 


G. W. Butfam, brick dwell., 17 Joy St. 
500. 

Db. W. Fales, brick dwell., 692 ¢ 
500. 

Patrick Dee, two-st’y brick and frame dwell., 
Ferry St.; cost, $5,000. 

Bradford Smith, 4 brick stores, 888-890 Michigan 
Ave.; cost, $8 000. 

Board of Education, two-st’y brick school-house, 
Kentucky St.; cost, $20,000. 

A. ©. Varney, two-st’y brick dwell., Lincoln Ave. | 
—_= $4,500. 


; cost, $4,- 


Sass Ave.; cost, $3,- 


J. Mandy, 3 double frame stores, St. Aubin | | 


Pee cost, $5,250. 

G. H. Osgood, 3 frame dwells., 
Gost, $3,600. 

Lane & Deitz, double brick dwell., 91-93 Ledyard | 
St.; cost, $10,000, 

Board of Education, addition to Duffield School; 
Macomb St., cost, $12,000. 

Also add to Jeiferson School, cor. Crawford St. | 
and Selden Ave.; cost, $12,000, 

Robert Dunn, three-st’y brick manufactory, 79-81 | 
Brush St.; cost, $3,000. 

‘Thos. Fairbairn, two-st’y brick dwell.,136 Lafay- | 
ette Ave.; cost, $8,000 

Philip Letourneau, three-st’y brick dwell., 497 
Cass Ave.; cost, $6,500. 


New York. 


In this excessively hot weather, the only news is | 
on things problematical. 


Campan Road, 


Builders do not seem very | 


anxious to figure, and are all busy on work started | 


in the spring. 


FLAtTs.—On the s w cor. of Fifty-eighth St. and Sixth | 


Ave., an apartment-house &2/ 10 x 100/ of brick, 
ranite and iron, is to be built for Messrs. Harris 
ros.; from plans of Messrs. A. Zucker & Co. 

On the se cor. of Avenue A and Fifty-fifth St., 8 
apartment-houses, 25’ x 50’ each, are to be built for 


Mr. R. Guggenheimer; from plans of Messrs. A. B. | 


Ogden & Son, at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

HousEs.—On the ns of Seventy-eighth St., 250’ w of 
Ninth Ave., 6 three-and-four-st’y basement, high 
stoop houses, 16’ x 18’ fronts, are to be built for Mr. 
B. 8S. Levy; from plans of Mr. R. Guastivino. 


INSTITUTIONS are proposing to put some work on the 


market: 


The St. Vincent de Paul Orphan Asylum will have 


a four-st’y and basement addition, 48’ x 48’ of brick 
and Ohio stone, built ata cost of $60,000; from plans 
of Mr. W. H. Hume. 

The Home for the Relief of the Destitute Blind, 
will have a building erected on the s w cor. of Tenth 
Ave. and One Hundred and Fourth St., 100’ x 12)/, 
three-st’'y and basement, native stone first st’y, and 
above brick and brown-stone, to cest about $55,000; 
Mr. F. Carlos Merry, architect. 


The Children’s Aid Society will erect a new build- | 


ing, 47’ 
to be situated on Eighth st. and Avenue B; from 
plans of Messrs. Vane & Radford. 

BuLLDING PERMITS.—Hester St , No. 25, five-st’y brick 
tenement, metal roof; cost, $15,000; owner, hachel 
Kurzman, 383 Grand st.; architect, John B. Snook. 

Maiden Lane, Nos. 138 and 140, five-st’y brick 


x 937, five-st'y and basement, brick and stone, | 


storehouse and office-building, tin roof, owner, John | 


Carle, Jr., 153 Water St.; architect, W. B. Tubby. 
Canal St., No, 112, five-st’y brick tenement with 


stores, metal roof; owner, Lorillard Spencer, Paris, | 


France, architect, J. B. Snook. 

Beekman St., Nos. 146 and 148, four-st’y brick store 
and lofte, tin roofs; cost, $12,000; owners, Elizabeth 
S. Jones and Harriet D. Potter, 46 West Thirty-ninth 
St.; architect, G. B. Post; builders, James B. Smith 
and V.J. Hedden & Sons. 

Variek St., 8 e cor. King St., 
ae and dwelis., tin roofs; cost, $40,000; owners, 

ee of Trinity Church, 5 Church St.: archi- 
tect, Chas. C. Haight; builders, Robinson & Wallace 
and David ectere. 


Mrs, Hester A. Gregory, 219 West Eleventh St.; ar- 
chitect, W. B. Tu 

Fifty-ninth Sta “5 * 250’ e Second Ave., 4 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $18,000; own- 
er, James IT. Meagher, 325 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-third St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

East Sixty-ninth St., No. 21, four-st’y brick (stone 
front) dwell., tin and slated roof; cost, $26,009; own- 
ers, architects and builders, Charles Buek & Co , 500 
Madison Ave. 

Last Sixty-ninth St., No. 23, four-st’y and base- 
ment brick dwell., tin and slated roof; cost, $20,000; 
owner, etc., same ‘as last. 

East Sixty-ninth St., No. 25, four-st’y and basement 
brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $40,000; owner, etc., 
same as last. 

East Sixty-ninth St., No. 27, four-st’y and base- 
ment brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, 
etc., same as last. 

East Sixty-ninth St., No. 29, four-st’y and base- 
ment brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $26,000; owner, 
William Openhym, New Jersey; architects, etc., 
same as last. 

EBighty-eighth St., ns, 54! 6" e Third Ave., five-st’y 
brick flat with store, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, 
John H, Gray, 1564 Park Ave.; architect, J. McIn- 
ty i 

Eig) hty-eighth St.,ns, 74’ 6” e Third Ave., three- 
st’y brick workshop, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner 
and architect, same as last. 

One Hundred and Third St.,n w cor. First Ave., 
one-st'y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; own- 
er, John Simon, 136 Chrystie St.; architect, A. Arc- 
tander. 

Avenue A., 8 e cor. Eighty-second St., five-st’y 
brick (stone front) tenement with store, tin roof; 








cost, $24,000; owner, Stephen Pendergast, 1158 Sec- | 
ond Ave.; architects, A. B. Ogden & Son; builders, 


Walsh Bros. 

Second Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Third St., 
five-st’y brick tenement with store, tin roof, owner, 
Margaret A. Murray, 315 East One Hundred and Six- 
teenth St.; architect, A. Spence. 

Third Ave.,8 wcor. Ninety-sixth St., five-st’y brick 
tenement with stores, tin roof; cost, $22,000; Leo 
Schlessinger, 128 Kast Seventy- -fourth St., and Jos. 
Hecht, 44 East Sixty-eighth St.; architects, Schwarz- 
mann & Bue mere. 

Third Ave., w 8, 20's Ninety-sixth St., 3 five-st’y 
brick tene mente with stores, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$21,000; owner, etc., same as ‘last. 

Avenue A,8 e cor. Kightieth St., five-st’y brick fac- 
tory, tin roof; cost, $45,000; owner, Geo. P. Lies, 
313 East Seventeenth St.; architects, Schwarzmann 
& Buchman. 

Avenue A, @ 8, 46’ 8’ 8 Eightieth St., five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owners and archi- 
tects, same as last. 

Sixty-third St.,n weor. Ninth Ave., five-st’y brick 
flat, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, T. Farley, 402 
West Seventy-third St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Sixty-third St., ns, 25/ w Ninth Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brick (stone front) dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$16,000; owners, T. Farley & Son, 402 West Seventy- 
third St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Sicty-ninth St., 8 w cor. Ninth Ave., five-st’y brick 
flat, tin roof; cost, $45,000; owner, Hugh Blesson, 
1262 Lexington Ave.; architect, Wm. Baker. 

Sizty-nintn St.,8 8, 30' w Ninth Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick (stone front) dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $22,- 
000; owner and architect, same as last. 

Eighty-second St., vn 3, 100’ w Tenth Ave., 6 three- 
st’y brick dwells., tin and slated (fire-proof sheath- 
ing) roofs; cost, each, $12,000; owner, Richard W. 
Myers, 131 East Sixty-third St.; architect, William 
Barer. 

Seventh Ave., nw cor. One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth St., 7 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
total, $50,000; owner, Patrick J. O’ Brien, One Hun- 
dred and Forty-third St., near Eighth Ave.; archi- 
tect, A. Spence. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., n 8, 65! w 
Seventh Ave., 2 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, total, $14,000; owner and architect, same as 
last. 

Fleetwood Ave.,ne cor. One Hundred and Seventy- 
sixth St., two-st’y brick dwell., slate roof; cost, $9,- 
600, owner, August Koelsch, 838 Sixth Ave.; archi- 
tect, John C. Ker 

Mott Ave. 
St., 2 three-st’y brick dwelis., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner, G. W. Walker, 367 West Thirty-sixth 
St.; architect, W. L. Goetchius. 

North Third Ave., No, 3%, two-st’y brick packing- 
house, felt and gravel roof; cost, $7,700; owner, 
Francis J. Schnugg, 433 East Eighty-sixth St.; ar- 
chitect, Robert Fay; builder, Wm. Somerville. 

Third Ave., w 8, abt. 100’ s One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-ninth St., 2 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, $5,000; owner, Thomas Brown, 126 East Twen- 
ty-seventh St.; architect, C. C. Churchill; builders, 
das. MeGarity and Louis Falk. 

ALTERATIONS, — Fifth Ave., No. 411, n e cor. Thirty- 
seventh St., area deepened and internal alte rations; 
cost, $6,000; owner, Mary Lewis, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
or on premises; architect, H. Rh. Marshall; builders, 
W. & T. Lamb, Jr. and P. Haughey. 

Grand St., No. 281, one-st’y brick extension, tin 
roof, new store front, internal alterations and con- 
nection made with adjacent buildings; cost, $10,000; 
owners, -J. Lichenstein & Son, 283 Grand St.; archi- 
tect, J. Kastner. 


,e8, 152s One Hundred and Forty-ninth 





| 


Third Ave., No. 136, extension raised one st’y; | 
cost, abt. $1,500; lessee, James Plavano, on prem- | 


ises; owner, Wm. Bird; architect, E. Gandolfo. 
Greenwich St., Nos. 309-313, repair damage by fire; 

cost, $4,984; owner, Mrs. Mary Stuart, 961 Fifth 

Ave.; G. G. Williams, attorney; builder, KE. Smith. 


Philadelphia. 


| BUILDING PeRMITs. — Parrish St., e of Forty-second 


5 three-st’y brick | 


Waverley Pi., w 8, 60’ n Eleventh St., 2 three-st’y 


brick dwells. , tin roofs; cost, each, $6,000; owner, 


St., 15 three-st’y dwells., 16’ x 42/; Fred Michaelson, 
owner. 


Mehi St.,e of Main St., two-st’y dwell , 16’ x 42/; | 


Wm. Garvin, contractor. 

Preston St., bet. South and Ogden Sts., three-st'y 
dwell., 26’ x 35/; S. Smith, contractor. 

St. Paul’s Pl., 
dwells., 24’ x 26’; Jas. Williams, superintendent. 


woof Sixteenth St., 10 three-st’y | 


Race St., No. 1510, in rear, addition to school-house, 
23/ x 3”; Richards & Shourds, contractors. 

Third St.,8 w cor. Canal St., ice-house, 16 x 45/; 
O. Schmidt, contractor. 

Marriott St., e of Fifth St., altering stable to 
dwells., 14’ x 39’; Daniel Kidd, contractor. 

Tacony St., three-st’y dwell., 
McCarty, contractor. 

Eighth St., above York St., two-st’y  dwell., 16’ x 
50’; Chas. Schuck, contractor. 

Fifth St., cor. Eustace St., two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
28’; Thos. Grinnan, contractor, 

Manned fifth St.,8 of Poplar St., 25 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ 6’ x 40’; Jno. M. Sharp, owner. 

Sunnyside St., w of Thirty-tifth St., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 32’; J. F. Richards, contractor. 

Fisher’s Lane, e of Main St., two-st’y brick build- 
ing, 16’ x 33’; S. R. McDowell, contractor. 

oward St., No. 2341, three-st’y store, 14’ x 65’; J. 
Meanholt, contractor. 

Franklin St., bet. Unity and Pine Sts., blacksmith 
shop, 23’ x 30’; Geo. Swope, owner. 

Mascher St. ., No. 1303, three-st’y factory, 22’ x 58’; 
C. G. MeMullin, contractor. 

Manayunk St, crematory, old Greek style, pilas- 
ters, bases, columns and architraves to be of gran- 
ite; walls of brick; roof to be surmounted by a cu- 
pola, both covered with copper, 80’ x 100/; Wm. 
Gelte, architect. 

Elisworth St., Nos. 1337 and 1339, 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 16” x 58’; Chas. O’ Neill, contractor. 

Caristian St., No, 224, three-st’y dwell., 20’ x 52/; 
W. H. Messick, contractor. 

Park st., w of Twenty-second St., 2 two-st’y brick 
buildings, 14’ x 30’; Jas. E. ‘Thorp, contractor. 

Ladline St., w of Forty-fourth St., two-st’y addi- 
tion, 24’ x 28’; Stacy Reeverson, contractor. 


Rochester N. Y¥. 





30’ x 60/; Thomas 


| BUILDING PERMITS.— Plans have been prepared for a 


new four-st’y business block, cor. of Spring St. and 
Plymouth Ave., 100’ on Spring St. and 65’ on P!) 
mouth Ave., for John Mogridge; Warner & Brock- 
ett, architects; W. N. Gorshire, contractor. 

Otis & Crandall, architects, are preparing draw- 
a for the followi ing buildings: — 

Three-st’y brick manufacturing-building on Spring 
St., for Thomas Swift & Sons. 

Three-st’ y brick business block on Smith St., for 
Michael Keenan; material to be brick, with cut- 
stone trimmings. 

Three frame houses on Perkins St., for Paul Luch- 
leitner. 

House for J. L., Luckey, Lake Ave. 

Double frame house on Charlotte St., 
Misses Dick. 

They are also preparing plans for a large livery- 
stable for J. W. Graves, to be located in the eastern 
part of the city. 

Walker & Nolan, architects, are engaged on the 
following work: — 

Stone dwell. on Portsmouth Terrace, for J. R. 
Fanning. 

Brick dwell. on West Franklin Square, for J. 8. 
Brown. 

Cottage house on Prospect St., for E. A. Medcalf. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


for the 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Two-st’y stone and brick ve- 


neer stores and dwell.,e 8 of Bates Ave., bet. Hud- 
son and Blum Sts.; cost, $3,500; owner, August 
Setracht. 

Two-st’y brick double dwell., ss of Weniford St., 
bet. Greenwood and Clinton Sts.; cost, $2,490; own- 
er, H. F. Langelyt. 

Three two-st'y frame dwells., s s of Summit Ave., 
bet. we: and Macalester Sts.; cost, $3,500; own- 
ers, B. F. Wright and R, P. Lewis. 

‘T'wo-st’ y frame dwell.,s 8 of Summit Ave., bet. 
Snelling and Macalester Sts.; cost, $7,500; owners, 
B. F. Wright and R. P. Lewis. 

Two-st’y trame dwell.,s s of Terrace Ave., bet. 
Wilder and Moore Park; cost, $2,000; owner, C. D. 
Parker. 

Two-st’'y frame dwell., n s of Holly Ave., bet. 
Arundel and Mackubin Sts.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Geo. 8. Baxter. 

Alteration of front to three-st’y brick stores and 
offices, s sof Fourth St., bet. Wabasha and Cedar 
Sts.; cost, $4,000; owner, J. L. Merriam. 

Two-st’'y frame dwel).,ss of Portland Ave., bet. 
Kent and Dale Sts.; cost, $5,000; owner, E. P. 
Wilga. 

Two-st’y brick veneered barn, s s of Summit St., 
St., bet. Western and Walnut Sts.; cost, $4,500; own- 
er, F. Driscol. 

Two-st’y frame dwell. and store, s s of Margaret 
St., bet. Sunien and Arcade Sts.; cost, $3,500; own- 
er, Nicholas Wilmer. 

Three-st’y brick store and dwell., es of West 
Seventh St., bet. Chestnut and Eagle Sts.; cost, $5,- 
000; owner, Wm. Foulke. 

Two-st’'y frame dwell., ns of Oakly St., bet. Lynd- 
hurst and Westwood Sts.; cost, $2,000; owner, EF. A. 
Fitzgerald. 

Two-st'y frame dwell., ns of Hancock St., bet. 
Howell and Laurel Ave.; cost, $2,000; owner, E. R. 
Moore. 

One-and-one-half-st’y frame dwell., ws of Dale 
St., bet. Holly and Beanepin Sts.; cost, $2,150; own- 
er, a. M. Sawyer. 

Three-st’y brick block stores and hotel, ns of East 
Fifth St.; bet. Wabaska and Cedar Sts.; cost, $35,- 
000; owner, A. R. Carpehart. 


General Notes. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. — The site has been chosen and 


arrangements nearly completed for the erection of 
a silk mill here, 50’ x 250’, with wings of the same 
dimension. John Pyle, of Paterson, N. J., is the 
original mover of the enterprise. 


ANNE (Arundel Co.), Mp.—St. Paul’s parish building; 


cost, $17,000. 
Additions to Mt. Calvary Church; cost, $7,000. 
Repairs and improvements in All Hallow's 
Church, 
T. B. Ghequier, Baltimore, architect for above. 


ANOKA, Minn. — The construction of the new city- 


hall is in charge of Aldermen Brow ning, Page and 
Woods. The contract for the foundation has been 
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Dissolution of | Partnership. 


The Copartnership heretofore existing under the 
name of JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., is hereby 
dissolved, 

JAMES R,. OSGOOD, 

EDWARD L. OSGOOD. 

BENJAMIN H. TICKNOR, 

THOMAS B, TICKNOR. 
Boston, July 18, 1885. 


Copartnership Notice. 


The subscribers have formed a Copartnership under 
the name of TICKNOR & COMPANY, for the 
urpose of continuing the business of Publishing and 
300k-selling, heretofore carried on by JAMES R. 
OSGOOD & CO. 
BENJAMIN H. TICKNOR., 
THOMAS B,. TICKNOR. 
GEORGE F, GODFREY. 
Boston, July 18, 1885. 





WANTED. 


ALESMAN. — Wanted, immediately, an expe- 

rienced salesman for the mantel, grate and tile 
business. Must be thoroughly posted in the details 
and general direction of this line, and capable of tak- 
ing charge of this department in a large retail estab- 
fichesent in one of the best towns in the west. Per- 
manent engagement and good salary to a competent. 
man who can furnish satisfactory references as to 
character, ability and experience. Address, ‘* Man- 
tels,”’ care this offices. tf 





WANTED. 
JARTNERSHIP.— A man thoroughly versed in 
architectural work from sketches to details, and 
familiar with New York city work, wishes to form bus- 
iness relations with a New York architect. Address 
X., care H. M. Carleton, 21 Park Row, N.Y. 505 








WANTED. 
ITUATION — Wanted, by a competent draughts- 
man, situation in an architect's office. Keferences 
given. Address: “ K. O.” this office. 500 
WANTED. 


RCHITECTURAL CLERK, —Wanted, a position 

as architectural clerk, by a young man capable 
of superintending and laying out work. Address, 
** Clerk,” care American Architect, 211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. uf 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


General Notes. (Continued.) 
let toJ. P. Peterson, and work will commence at 
once. 

MONTPELIER, VT. — The commission to locate the 
Government building have selected a site on State 
Street, now occupied by the property of Joseph 
Poland, as the Watchman printing-oftice, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Joseph Gould, and portions of the 
property owned by Washington County and the late 
©. W. Willard. The price aggregates $15,000, 

NORTHFIELD, MINN, — This city is enjoying a build- 
ing “* boom ” this season such as it has never before 
experienced. A large number of houses costing 
from $2,000 to $4,000 each are being built. A fine 
two-st’y school-building, costing $5,000, is bein 
built on the West Side, and a handsome stone onl 
brick Y. M. C. A. builaing will soon be completed. 

New HAVEN, Conn.—New Haven Gas Light Co, will 
erect two brick additions, cor. Chapel and East Sts., 
19’ x 20’ and 28’ x 32/. 

Mrs. Eleanor Beecher, three-st’y brick apartment- 
house of six tenements, 40’ x 47’, Collis St.; cost, 
$7,000. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





Herman Hoffmeister, raise brick building on 
Grand St., two stories, 15/ x 50’. 

PERRYVILLE, Mb. — George Archer, architect, Balti- 
more, has prepared plans for a frame Presbyterian 
chureh, 26/ x 50/, to be erected here, to cost $2,500; 
seating capacity two hundred. 

PIKESVILLE, Mp.—J. Howard McHenry, Esq., is hav- 
ing alterations made to his house, to cost $3,000, 
from designs by George Archer, architect, Balti- 
more; Philip Watson, builder, Pikesville. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss.— Work has begun again on Bur- 
bank’s new block under the direction of Builder 
Foote. 

Port KENNEDY, PA.— Near Norristown, Pa., dwell., 
Queen Anne style, to be built of stone, for Jno. F. 
Betz, to cost $30,000; also stable with a capacity for 
400 head of cattle; Wm. Gelte, architect. 

PORTLAND, Me. — Frame dwell. for E. T. Burrowes; 
cost, $8,500, 

Frame dwell. for Hiram Knowlton; cost, $3,000. 

Double frame house for Morse Bros.; cost, $8,000. 

John Calvin Stevens, architect for the above. 

Saco, Me.—Schoolhouse; cost, $35,000; John Calvin 
Stevens, architect, Portland, Me. 

SULLIVAN, IND, — Ed. Kelly, wooden dwell.; cost, 
$3,500; D. S. Hopkins, architect, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

TURNER’S FALLS, MAss.—About an acre of land has 
been bought near the new Unitarian Church on 
which the new school-house will be built. 

WASHINGTORNVILLE, GALION AND ASHLAND, O.—Pas- 
senger and freight depots to be built later; Theo. 
Rosenberg, architect, Cleveland, O, 

Wooppsury, N. J. —Three-st’y dwell., first story clap- 
boards, upper stories shingles; W. R. Flanagan, 
owner; Hazlehurst & Huckel, architects, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ’ 

Bids and Contracts. 

Boston, MAss. — Proposals have been received for 
furnishing the freestone and masonry work on the 
new engine-house at East Boston as follows: ma- 
sonry, W. H. Alexander, $11,000; J. Henry Stephen- 
son, $8,247; Emery & Small, $8,200; A. Ripley, $8,360; 
J. M. Kuning, $8,096; RK. KR. Mayers & Co., $7,511. 

Freestone: Richard R. Walsh, $977; J. Wolf & 
Son, $1,069; F. G. Coughlan & Co., $925. 

The contract was awarded to the lowest bidder in 
each case. 

Cairo, ILL.—The contract for stone and brick fence 
walls for the approaches to the Marine Hospital has 
been awarded to Richard Walsh, of Cairo, at his bid 
of $5,419. 

The contract for iron fences, ete., for the ap- 
proaches to the Marine Hospital has been awarded 
to the Champion Iron Fence Company, at Kenton, 
O., at its bid of $1,193. 

DENVER, CoOL. — The contract for iron beams, col- 
umns, ete., for first-st’y floor of the court-house and 
post-office has been awarded to Clark, Raffin & Co., 
Chicago, I1., at $1,855. 

JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo.—The following is a synopsis of 
the bids for iron beams, etc., for second, third and 
attic floors, and iron columns for first and second 
stories of the court-house and post-office: — 

Pheenix Iron Co., Trenton, N.J., $5,750. 

-Clark Raffin & Co., Chicago, L1., $5,412 

Haugh, Ketcham & Co., Indianapolis, $5,055.85. 

Dearborn Foundry Co., $4,950. 

Snead & Co., Iron Works, $4,874. 

Marshall Foundry and Construction Co., $4,575. 

JEtwa Lron Works, $5,494.80. 

Union Foundry and Pullman Car Wheel Works, 
$4,875. 

Quincy, ILL.—The contract for iron roof, etc., for the 
post-office and court-house bas been awarded to the 
Penn Bridge Works, at its bid of $7,920. 

WasHINGTON, D.C.-—The Cape Ann Granite Com- 
pany has been awarded the contract for furnishing 
the granite material for the stairways of the west 
wing of the State, War and Navy Department build- 
ing, for $24,737. 





PROPOSALS. 


NOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 
S {At Baxter Springs, Kans.} 
OFFICE NATIONAL CKMETERIRS, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1885. § 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at 
this office until Friday, July 31, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and erecting a soldiers’ monument of marble or 
granite in the City Cemetery at Baxter Springs, Kans. 

Specifications and blank forms of proposals can be 
secured on application to the depot quartermasters at 
St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Lll., and Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., and at this office. 

Proposals should be endorsed “ Proposals for Monu- 
ment,’ and addressed to the undersigned. They will 
be opened at this office at noon on the date above 
named, when bidders are invited to be present. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

R. N. BATCHELDER, 

500 Deputy Q. M. General U.S. Army, 


TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
S [At Concord, N. H.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITE( 7) 
TREASURY Df PARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11, 1885. ! 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Supervising Architect of this Department until 2 P. 
M., on the 10th day of August, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and setting all the stone-work and brickwork re- 
quired for the basement and superstructure of the 
ost-office, court-house, etc., building at Concord, N. 
{.,in accordance with drawings and specifications, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be obtained at this oftice, or the office of the superin- 
tendent of the building. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$1,000 for stone, and $500 for brick work. 
500 





M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 











































































































TO MEET THE DEMAND (or good and 
cheap Railings, we offer this Composite tron 
Railing $1.50 per lineal foot, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
The Chilled fron Ornaments are poured on to the 
Wrought Iron Rods, welding the _ into one piece 
without joints, rust cannot enter. The posts and braces 


have large.iron flange at base. You can set this fence 
into ground yourself. Stone foundations are not neces- 
sary, so that the $1,50 per lineal foot covers the whole 


expense. Oompogite Jron Works Qo 83 Reade St-N.Y, 





Sidewalk 


— AND — 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 


urers of the 
and ROOF wis 
LIGHTS. tft 


DAUCHY & CO., 
125 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ross Patent 
Light. 





9 
H.W.JOHNS 
ASBESTOS: 
Roofing, Building Felt 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N, 4th St., Philadelphia, 


HOWLAND ® CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 


—AND - 





AGENTS FOR, BOSTON, 


YS FIRE-SETS. 





© 
S Orders for special designs 
of Gas-Fixtures 


GAS FIXTURES BRONZES &c and Brass-Work solicited 


PROPOSALS. 











—_— ROOF. 
[At Pensacola, Fla.} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING AKCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14th, 1885, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2Pp.M., on the 12th day of August, 1885, for fur- 
nishing and putting in place complete, the iron-roof 
framing, etec., for the court-house, post-office, etc., 
building at Pensacola, Fla., in accordance with draw- 
ings and specification, copies ot which and any addi- 
tional information may be had at this office, or the of- 
fice of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$500. M. E. BELL, 
500 Supervising Architect. 


— AND BRICK WORK. 
{At Council Bluffs, Io.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, ’ 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9, igs. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Supervising Architect of this Department until 2 P. 
M., on the 10th day of August, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and setting all the stone-work and brickwork re- 
quired for the superstructure of the post-office build- 
ing, at Council Bluffs, lo., in accordance with drawings 
and specification, copies of which and any additional 
information may be obtained at this office, or the of- 
fice of the superintendent of the building, after the 
17th instant. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$1,000 fur stone. and $500 for brick work. 
500 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 





a 
[At Brooklyn, O.] 
BROOKLYN VILLAGFP, O., -July 30, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the clerk of the 
Board of Education of Brooklyn Village, O.,in Brook- 
lyn Village, until 12 o’clock, noon, July 31, 1885, 
tor building a frame school-house, on or near the cor. 
of Ray and Elizabeth Sts., and for the building of a 
brick addition to the Newburg Street School-House, 
in accordance with plans and specifications on file with 
the clerk on and after July 10, 1885. 

Separate bids must be given for each building, and 
contain the name of every person interested in the 
same, and be accompanied by a bond in the sum of 
$300, with sufficient security that if the bid is accepted 
a contract will be entered into, and its performance 
properly secured. 

The price of material and of labor must be separately 
stated, 

‘The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. 

By order of the Board of Education, 

EDWIN CHESTER, Clerk. 





YEMETERY-WALL. 
[Near East New York, L. I.) 
OFFICE NATIONAL ace a 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 2, 1885. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at 
this office until Wednesday, August 5, 1885, for 
construction of stone enclosing wall at the Cypress 
Hill National Cemetery, near East New York, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Specitications for the work and blank forms of pro- 
posals can be procured, and plans examined on appli- 
cation to quartermaster’s office, Greene and Houston 
Sts., New York, at the cemetery, and at this office. 

Proposals should be endorsed ‘ Proposals for En- 
closing Wall at Cypress Hills,’ and addressed to the 
undersigned. They will be opened at this office at 
noon on the date above named, when bidders are 
invited to be present. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

R. N. BATCHELDER, 

501 Deputy Q. M. General, U.S. Army, 
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TEAM-BOILERS. 
S [At Leavenworth, Kans.) 


THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLE D 
VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, WESTERN BRANCH, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS., July 23, 1885. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Planter’s 
House in this city until 12 o’clock, noon, August 
15th, 1885, for furnishing delivered on the grounds 
seven (7) steam-boilers, according to plans and speci- 
fications which may be seen at the office of Carr & 
Grodavent, architects, Leavenworth, on and after 
July 25. 
The right to reject — or all bids is reserved. 
GEN B. FRANKLIN, President. 
502 E. F. Brown, | ads »ctor-General. 


ATER-WORKS. 


[At Canastota, N. Y.) 


Sealed proposals will be received up to 12 M., of | 
August 4, 1885, by the Board of Water Commission- | 


ers of the v illage of C anastota, Madison County, N.Y., 
for the material and labor necessary in constructing | 
the proposed water-works. 

Specitications can be obtained from the prey mame 
ers, and plans and drawings inspected at the office of 
the Water Commissioners, in the Village of Canastota. 

The Board reserve the a i to reject any and all | 
bids. H. McMAHON, 

r F. HUBBARD, 
F. W. DOOLITLLE, 
DECATUR GEE, 

501 Ce mmissioners. 


ATHING AND PLASTERING AND JOIN- 
ER WORK AND WOOD FLOORING, 
{At Jackson, Tenn.) | 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING AKCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20th, 1885, 





Benet proposals will be received at this office until | 


2 Pr. M., on the 17th day of August, 1885, for fur- 
sishing the materials and executing all the lathing 
and plastering, and all the joiner-work and wood floor- 
ing required in the court-house, post-office, ete., build- 
ing at Jackson, Tenn.,in accordance with drawings 
and specifications, copies of which and any additional 
information may be obtained on application at this of- 
fice, or the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$100 for the plaster-work, and $300 for the joiner- 
work. M. E. BEL a 

500 Supervising Archite et 

MIRE- PROOF BUILDING FOR ARMY MED- 
k ICAL MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 

[At Washington, D. C.) 

, 612 Seventeenth St., | 

July 9, 1885. § 
Sealed proposals for the erection of a 'tire- proof 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


building for the Army Medical Museum and Library, | 
to be three-st’y in height, with basement and attic, to | 
and to be | 


23,000 square feet of surface, 
located at the s e cor. of the Smithsonian Grounds, 
will be received at this office until August 7th, 
1885, at 12 M., and opened immediately thereafter 
in the presence of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposai will be furnished on applica- 
tion to this office THOS. LINCOLN CASEY. 

500 Colonel, © orps of of Engineers. 


GTAaTEe FAIR BUILDINGS. 
{At Columbus, O.} 


cover about 








Proposals will be received at the office of the Ohio | 


State Board of Agriculture until 12 o'clock, noon, 
August 3d, for furnishing the material and erecting 
he following buildings on the new Ohio State Fair 
Grounds at Columbus, viz.: — 

Machinery iiall, Grand Stand, Band Stand, Jadges’ 
Stand, Horse Stables, Cattle Stables, and buildings 
for Sheep, Swine and Poultry. 


Plans and specifications can be seen at the office of | 


Terrell & Morris, Architects, 45 North High St., Co- 
lumbus, O., on and after July 10. 





All proposals must be accompanied by a sufficient 
guarantee that the c -ntract will be entered into if 
awarded. The Board reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. For particulars, address the Ohio State 
Board of Agricuiture, Columbus, O. 500 

‘EWER., 

Ss {At Akron, 0.) 
Ciry CivViL ENGINEER’S OFFICE, } 
AKRON, O., July 1, 1885. { 

Sealed proposals will be received at the City Clerk’s 
office, until 12 o'clock, M., Saturday, August 1, 
1885, for the construction of the main sewer on How- 
ard Street, from the south line of Spring Street to the 
Little Cuyahoga River, in accordance to the plans and 
specifications now on file in the City Civil Engineer's 
Office 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and blanks 
ean be obtained at this office on and after the 15th of 


PROPOSALS. 





Each proposal must contain the full name of every | rectly interested in the bid, or in the work to which it 


person bidding on the same, and must be accompanied | 
with the required surety. 

Each bidder in addition to the amount of certified | 
bail on proposal must deposit with the City Clerk a | 
| certificate of deposit of $500 drawn in his favor. The 

| said certificate will be returned to all but the accepted 
bidder, to whom it will be returned on the completion 
and acceptance of the work.’ 

The city reserves the right to reject all proposals. 

4 order of the City Council. 

0. N. GARDNER, City Engineer. 


ATE-HOUSE. 
[At Croton Dam, N. Y.}) 
AQUEDUCT COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, Room 209, 





STEWART BUILDING, 280 BRoADWAY, 
New York, July 6, 1885. 
Bids or proposals for constructing Section No. 1 of 
the new Croton aqueduct, in Westchester County, will 
| be received at this office until Wednesday, July 29, 
| 1885, at 2 o’elock, P. M., at which place and hour 











| they will be publicly opened and read by the Aque- | 


| duct Commissioners, and the award of the contracts 
will be made by said Commissioners as soon thereafter 
| as practicable. 

The portion of the said aqueduct for the construc- 
tion of which bids are now invited is the new gate- 
house at Croton Dam, and its connections with the old 
and new aqueduct and with Croton Lake. 

| Each bid must be inclosed in a sealed envelope, en- 


_ | dorsed with the name of the person or persons making 


| the same. 
| Each bid must state the mame and place of residence 
of the person making the same, and the names of all 
| persona interested with them therein; also that it is 
made without any connection with any other person 


| 


making another bid for the same work, and is in all | 


member of the Aqueduct Commission or of the Com- | 
|}mon Council, no head of a department, 
Bureau, deputy thereof, or clerk therein, or other 
officer of the corporation, or any person in the employ 
of the Aqueduct Commissioners, is directly or indi- 


respects fair and without collusion or fraud; that no | 


chief of aj can be 


| retary, for delivery'to the Comptroller. 


relates or in the profits thereof. 

Each bid must be verified by the oath of the party 
making the same, that the several matters therein 
stated are true, and must be accompanied by a certi- 
tied check upon a national or State bank of the City of 
New York, drawn to the order of the Comptroller of 
the City of New York, foran amount not less than five 
per cent of the amount of the security required fer 
the faithful performance of the contract. Such check 
must not be enclosed with the bid, but must be deliv- 
ered to the Aqueduct Commissioners, or to their See- 
All deposits 
except those of the successful bidder will be returned 
by the Comptroller to the persons making the same, 
within three days after the contracts are awarded. 

If the successful bidder shall neglect or refuse to 
execute the contract within ten days after notice of 
the award to him, the amount of his deposit will be 
forfeited to and retained by the City of New York, as 
liquidated damages for such neglec t or refusal, pursu- 
aut to the provisions of Section 29 of Chapter 490 of 
the laws of 1883; but if he shall execute the contracts 
within the time aforesaid, the amount of his deposit 
will be returned to him. 

The amount of security required on the contract 
for this section is fifty thousand dollars, and the surety 
required is that of two or more householders or resi- 
dent freebolders of the State of New York (who must 
collectively qualify for double the amount of the 
bond), or approved surety companies incorporated 
under the laws of this State. 

The names and residences of the sureties must be 
stated in the bids. 

The Aqueduct Commissioners reserve the right to 
reject any and all bids if they deem it for the best 
interest of the city so to do. 

Blank forms of bid or proposal, and proper enve- 
lopes for their enclosure, forms of the contract, speci- 
fications and bond, and all other information required, 
obtained at the above-named office of the 
Aqueduct Commissioners. 

3y order of the Aqueduct Commissioners. 

500 JAMES W. McCULLOH, Secretary. 
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National Wire & Iron Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
stoard of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
€ Chicago, I1l., with Iron and Brass El- 
vator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 
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(Boynton’s New Gas- 





Tight Furnace.) 


~ A. BoyN 
. B. Boy 


NTON, President. 





Bovnton Furnace Co., 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N.Y. | 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


Sec. & 7 Furnaces, which have been on 
NTON, S€C. ¢ ‘reas. | the market for over 33 years. 


iia 40 Years in this line of Business. 


Inventors of all * Boynton ”’ 


Over 50,000 ‘‘ Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 


(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Rar 








ASHUA LOCK CO. 


NASHUA, N. 





ta 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Builders’ 
Hardware, 


FINE CASTINGS 


Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 


Full Line of Samples and 


Goods may be found at 


36 Pearl St., Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U — STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS 


(etablished 1843 3.] 





t& Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 


HAY = os FTE, ETC. 


111 Chambers St., New York. 








Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, ( 


Feeders, 
are the result of ten years’ experience 
the making of the best fittings. 
\ Boston. 


Stable 


tay 


Frank O. Worthley’s Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls, 


ock 


Trimmings and Novelties 


and 


53 Elim 8t., 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 





Brick and Stone Water-Proofing Co. 


Water-Proofing for Brick, Stone, Terra-Cotta, Stucco, etc. 


ALSO FOR INTERIOR WALLS. 


The disintegration of stone, 


the weather-staining of brickwork, the crumbling of mortar joints and the effloresence of salts, so very noticeable on most of the 


finest buildings, CAN BE PERMANENTLY PREVENTED, and the buildings kept fresh and clean in appearance, by treating them with the above-named 


process. 


This is the only process’ that will render brick and stone PERMANEN 


INVISIBLE. 


TLY 


WATER-PROOF and which is ABSOLUTELY COLORLESS 
Its PERMANENCY is due to its being a SOLID COMPOUND, BURNT IN BY HEAT, and is NOT a fluid, such as oil or paint. 


AND 


We are also prepared to clean stained and decayed buildings, or marble and stone in any other form, in a superior manner to any other process, and defy 


competition. 


BROWN-STONE FRONTS AND STOOPS cleaned and permanently preserved from decay. 


Catalogues will be sent or any information furnished, also estimates made on buildings now standing or to be erected, by applying to or addressing the above- 


named Company at its offices, 


55 Broadway, New York, Room 43, or 886 8th Av., near 53d St. 


Elevated R. R. Station, 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTON E 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Send for Circular. 
FINISH COMPANY, 





EUREKA SLATE 60., 


Quarriers and Dealers in 


THE ONLY PURE 
UNFADING GREEN 


ROOFING SLATE. 





PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 


SL ATE 8. 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 
Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
Outer Temple Building, 
Strand, London, England. 


Send for Price List. 


STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 





EMPORIUM FOR 


ARISEN 





We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 


WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 


Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 

all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries pro’ mptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


BOYLE & CO., 


419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
WHOLESALE 


SLATE 


MERCHANTS. 


Close prices furnished for 





Roofing Slate, Machinery Foundations, Sills, 
Caps, Lintels, Steps, Stairways, Flagging, 
Hearths, Mantels, Chimney-Caps, 
Wainscoting, Tanks, Vats, 
Grave-Boxes. Vaults, or anything made of slate. 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From t&#@ Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 
MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 


T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis Mo. 


oe Felt Roofing Co, 








estaStr S¥np 
1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incomper erated Originators of Felt Roofing 
in New England. 


(apual. =< 5 60000. 


LEV) LWiLLouTT, Pret. 
dibs Reges Treeee- 


Inventors and only Manufac 
turers of the Celebrated 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





— Koofing APaterials. 


ARCHITECTS. 


As the genuine * Old Style,” 
double coated, and the * West- 
minster,” re-dipped, brands 
of Roofing-Tin are now being 
specified by architects, partic- 
ularly where first-class work 
is required, the following tes- 
timonial, just received, may 
prove of interest and value to 
those requiring a /jirst-class 
guaranteed ‘in Roof. 

N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 


(Established 1810.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEw YorK, N. Y., June 1, 1885. 
Messrs. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We desire to express to you our 
high regard for the excellent satisfaction obtained 
from the use of your roofing tin as furnished on 
the many jobs that have come under our planning 
and inspection, and we must candidly say that in 
every case where your “ Old Style” brand, double 
coated, and the *‘ Westminster” re-dipped tin 
has been used on our work it has in every instance 
turned out fully satisfactory and in every way de- 
sirable for the best interests of our clients and their 
work. We have tested the tin in various ways and 
have compared it with other high grades of tin 
on the market and have always found it good and 
up to every thing claimed for it. We believe it to 
be as good tin as the market affords, and to be 
such that it will suit the most exacting, as to qual- 
ity and durability. 

We have often heard the mechanics, who were 
working it, sing its praises and extol it as to its 
working qualifications. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) PALLISER, PALLISER & CO., 
Architects. 





THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE GO. 
BLACK poorinceL ALF? 


o= other postncts from ~ oe Benger Slate beds. The products of these beds 


oS of unifo orm color, and a: 


gth and quality to any produced in Penn- 


siege a THE AMERICAN “BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. _ 
































SLATE, TIN, and a nS 
ROOFERS. 


Galvanized Iron and Copper Work, 
THE HAYES PATENT SKYLIGHTS, 


Manufacturers of 








Corrugated Iron, Etc. 


Special attention to first-class work thoroughly guaranteed. 














Ci 129 S131 S. CLINTON ST CHICAGO <% | 











CORRUGATED 





SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHE S4"° LATH. 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Q3adWido 








DUG 


PALE 


FOR SLATE AND 


SNOW GUARDS .. OTHER SLANTING 


R ILLUSTRATED 


LAR AND Price List. 


M. HALLIDAY. l 


SOIe Pr prietor 


218 Ea st Ninth Biiene New York. 
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Jron-AWork. 











UNION FOUNDRY 


— ava 


Pullman Car-Wheel Works. 


Architectural Iron-Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. 
Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., 
N. 8S. BOUTON, Pres’t. CHICAGO, 


THE HECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 





POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 
Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
: BRONZE, BRASS, 


fa) Oxidized-Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


i’ ‘ Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
: Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, [ron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


ttf i fit The FRED J, MEYERS MANUF’G 6O., 
st at Al lo] Manufacturers of 


INUIT ; 
: ——— Wrought-Iron Fences, 
Roof Cresting, Jails, and all kinds of Building Iron-Work. ! 
ALSO WIRE BANK AND OFFICE RAILING. 
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; Wire Window-Guards, 
AND nap DESCRIPTION OF WIRE- WORE. 


















pelos Ss fasts Send for Tllustrated 
Sh alba aveveye Catalogue, No. 38. HERS pelea MMSE 





Office and tien 419, 421 & 423 Madison Street, Covington, Ky. 


Union Spring Hinges 
i SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


(They work either way, right ot 
left. All sizes. a or dou- 
ble acting. 


For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal. 





Bolled and Drawn Steel Band Ball, tn 20 Feet Lengths. 


Ornamental Eron Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 

Ls ELM AVENUE AND 424 8TS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 






\ aaa 
Brioce Raitincs 

JaAiL AND Bank WORK 
Gritts, ANDIRONS 

. SxuTters, Doors, &o. 
en *- "Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions, 





Special facilities for the manufacture of FORGED . Send for Price List. 
ond LANED Wrought Iron Work for Interior Deco- ? M. W. ROBINSON. Sole Agent, 
rations. Send for Catalogue. . 79 Chambers S'.. New York 








NATIONAL 


NORTHROP’S 
Fine Art Foundry,|oaTENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


: : DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and 


Architects’ Designs Executed. | rHROP's PAT, CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING 
ey ant Daley See Over 3,500,000 square feet used in the past ten aa 
in Granite and Bronze. years. Suitable for all classes of buildings. 

No Catalogues. Is never out of repair. Address, A. NORTHROP & Co., 

MAURICE J. POWER. CoRNER 23d and MARy S?s., PITTSBURGH, Pa, 











J. GC. & T. DIMOND, | 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


a Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
tairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


ae. attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHC@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 








Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO, 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 
SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 
Railings. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 

Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 
MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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FJron-iWork. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. } soroge. | 201 BROADWAY, 

©. HEWLETT. § OFFICE : i New York. 
Works: Greenport, L. L 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





I 


JOSEPH NEUMANN, 
N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANUFACTURER OF 


efits 


%s A , y 
=f : an vV* 
tale 
Biante Ps 
BRONZE GRILLES FOR FRON 
Doors 





a 


. Window RAILings. 
ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS 
da Brass RAILINGS FOR BANKS. 
Brass LAMPS FOR CHURCHES 


Brass WorRK FOR CHUROH 
ALTARS 


METAL Srans. 


Ae 
ork! “9 


Correspondence Solicited 











Estimates 
eerfully Furnished, 


Peg 


. F. HOLLINGSHEAD, 
7 ws *& Wrought-Iron 
Railings, 


Fences, Roof- 
Cresting, 
Finials, etc. 
Doors, Shutters, 
Light Iron Roof- 
russes, Fire- 
Escapes, 
Etec. 


7 Cooper's Point 
Iron Works, 


Camden, N.J. 
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~ Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rorgus, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 

The Boston Courier says; ‘It is difficult ade 
auately to convey a sense of the charm of this 

mm 0k ns 


The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists. into their surroundings, 
awd even into their feelings.” 


Published by TICKNOK & CO., DB. ston, Mass. 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “stoppers.” 





—_, aT 


we 
q . 


Mannf’d by Wm. PowEtt & Co 
52 and 54 PLum STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OnIO. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plygs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 





Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Band-Saw Filer. 





Post Band-Saw. ~ 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 115 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 


The “Climax” Rail for Sliding Doors 
. 

, oor : | = Figure 1 shows door open with centre rail level 

| co ‘ fs waaniiee with floor. Figure 2, section of sheave, showing its 
position on rail. Figure 3 shows door closed with 
sheaves placed and centre rail depressed. Figure 4 
shows track running off in the recess. 

Construction simple and durable; applicable to old 
as well as new buildings. The door cannot jump 
the track, 





Manufactured solely by 


The “Climax” Rail Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List and Testimonials. 


GEO. F. TAYLOR & WOOD, Business Managers, 134 Water St., New York. 









é Aanitarp Aupplies. 
The Zane Patent Sanitary Water-Closet. 





Self-closing and Compres- 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 


The attention of the public is called to our new and cold water, 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensares 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-CockKs regulates the 


supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 
Self-closing and compres- will work equally as well with either street or tank 


. pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the . 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yajye does not close until the bow] is filled with water, Self-closing and adjustable 
for hot and cold water. Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 





All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


TOSHPH ZANE &CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The “NATIONAL” 
|MPROVED FLUSH, SIDE-()UTLET QLOSET. 








ADVANTAGES: Simplicity, Cleanliness, Efficiency, Cheapness. 

Being all earthernware, and requiring no metal fittings, which 
foul and get out of order, there are no parts in Basin and Trap 
where filth can accumulate; the Basin and Trap being left clean 
at each flush. 25,000 have been sold since its introduction four 
years ago. Prices are lower than those of any other first-class 
closet claiming the same advantages. Made either complete in one 
iece, of earthernware or in two pieces with Basin and Trap separate, 
vith or without seat-ventilator. Manufacturer: Thos. Twyford, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Sole agent for the United States, 








E. ASPINALL, 206 Pearl St., New York, 
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HE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 








Se ra Nt aN ST Mt nt ees 2 





perial Porcelain Baths, Wash-Tubs, Sinks, etc, = 














“IMPERIAL” WASH-TUBS.—No Covers. 


The above illustration shows the “Imperial ” Porcelain Wash-Tubs set up without covers, and with Faucets over top, which is now considered the most ap- 
roved style of fitting up these Tubs, as it not only gives more room inside, but admits of a much better arrangement of the supply-pipes, getting them over the 
‘ubs, instead of behind, where they can be readily got at in case of leak or necessary repairs. A sliding cover can also be made for Tubs put up in above manner if 

desired, although we should very much prefer them just as shown, i. ¢. showing the beautiful clean porcelain surface, 


In calling the attention of Architects, Plumbers and others to these Tubs, it is probably enough to say that they are in material an fin- 
ish in all om ped the same as our “Imperial” Porcelain Bath-Tubs, being perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze 
which is simply perfect and unapproached by anything of the kind yet made. ‘They should be seen by all who are in the market for such 
goods, before specifying or purchasing any other kind. 

COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS WITH PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted un with water attached and may be seen at our Warerooms, 88 and 90 Beekman Strect. 


‘ease BO PrLiON 
ALL PORCELAIN 


Square Top, Wash-out Cistern Closet 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 









THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, | | 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
, None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 






For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 
solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 
ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas 

Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application 




















Manufactured only by 


= HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue 


SS. PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Sanitas” TH “SANIT AS” wen 


~~ 
(Antisi phon)id iap . 

e <" Pa. SY AS 
Pa rer or SF GF ge" 














” 


‘These are the appliances described in the ‘‘ American Architect,” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘ Sanitary Plumbing,” and de- 
nominated “ Anti-Siphon ‘rap,”’ ‘“‘ Stand-pipe Basin,’’ etc. 

Col. Waring, writing of the trap (‘‘Putnam’s Trap’), in the Century Mag- 
azine, for Dec., 1884, says he finds it “ effective in withstanding siphonage 
and substantially self-cleansing,” and adds, 

“IT SEEMS TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN.” 

The Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, and Pantry-Sink, are quick empty- 
ing, without concealed passages. The Soil-pipe is cast of even thickness 
throughout, and jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. The “ Sanitas” 
appliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market. 
Without Ball FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Valve, or other OR BY THE 
obstruction to 


tne water-way- SANITAS MANUF’G CO., 4 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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Building Atones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 
Cor. Polk and Ellsworth Sts., Chicago. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Ye]low. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Scotch. Red. 
FREESTONE 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCE STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalk-, 
a specialty. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


24 Pine St., New York. 








BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 





Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
)ffice : 83 and 84 Astor House. New York. 


Stinesville Oolitic Limestone, 


The finest Building-stone in Indiana. 
Columns, Lintels, Sills, ete. 


Terre Haute Stone Works Co., 


Quarries and Mills on Loaisville & Chicago R. R, 
At Stinesville, Monroe Co. 


Office of Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. 











Cements. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 


E. G. WESTOOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. S8t. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIL, 
5 Dey St., New York. 








Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French 
Burham English, Lime of Teil, 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jussan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 
JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND GEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
bel 
Remit 15 ets. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 












“ro =~ Of 
ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 














RICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick. 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Coior, are unsurpassed, ii 


not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 


WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 4 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agents. 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 2Ath St. Ag'ts. 





A Hand-book of Legendary md 
Mythological Art. 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustra‘ed, 


and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, -e 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers, and their werks. 
A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 


grams. by CLARA ErsKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown &vo, $3. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


RED Pressed Fro 
Re fine in 4 and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
tone. 
BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The oe | black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free oe | 4 vitae 
and greasy look of other black or dipped b 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 

PRESIDENT. TREASURER, 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


EXCELSIOR BRICK & STONE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


Hand-Made Red Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 
OFFICE, 140 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 








JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
sricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius, Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enameled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 


Stone Facing-Brick, 


A Good Opportunity to 
Establish a Paying 
Business. 


THe Srony Lanpine Co. offer for sale 
Shop and Territorial Rights, 





under the four patents covering their process and 
machinery for making Artificial Stone Bricks. 
The stone bricks are very attractive for modern 
architectural effects, are strong (crushing strength 


1814 lbs. per square inch), absorb less water than 
clay brick, and resisting the deterioration of frost, 
improve with age 

The capital necessary to start a factory runs from 
$15,000 up, according to size. Under ordinary 


costs of labor, lime and sand, and selling only one- 

fourth the product, as facing-brick, at $22.50 per 

M, and balance as common brick at $5.40 per M, 

net. The manufacture will pay 

Seventy per cent, and over, per annum 
on Capital. 

The Stony Landing Co. has worked out the pro- 
cess on a practical commercial scale, is in operation 
to-day, and is seiling in its home market all the 
bricks it can make. 

A splendid opportunity to utilize now valueless 
sand-banks. The patent-rights and machinery 
will be sold for the year 1885 at very low figures, 
to encourage the introduction of the process. 

Correspondence solicited. Address. 


C. I. WALKER, President, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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‘Five-proot Building. 


THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, - 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.. NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles | 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 








up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 


4—— “7p 






ith 
a 


and March 6, 18x3. 





Patented April 16, 1878, 


4 


Follow 0 Ceiling) iile 
ve Lron-Work, poser as “COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 

Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 








All forms of construc 





FIRE-PROOF MATEHRIALS 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
EpWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Rossi, sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Prooting, ete. 

Offices, 115 Broadway, New York, and 249 South 6th St., Philadelphia. 
Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, Boston. GARFIELD, FERTIG & CO., Allegheny, Pa. 
ce Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 4 





Gro, M. Mouton, Pres't. A. T. Grrr, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, See’y., Treas. and Gen'l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW ‘BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- THE INTERIOR 
tion for See | CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 


Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Wails, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLow, SoLip 
plication. and Porous TILE-WoRK in any part of the United States. 
PIUNEERK FiRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 

1545 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 










Formerly Tek OTrawa Tir Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 


Buiding Purposes. 
Send tor our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 





Isaac M. Hoicoms, President. CHARLES E., STREAT, Secretary. 


THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and ‘Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Rooting, ete. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y, 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


Fire - Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Te: ra-Cotta, Fir+-Brick, etc., ete. 


Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDING MATERIAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos, 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 3¥1. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. l4 Vesey St. (Box &2). 








' 
FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden Floor Beams against Fire. 





Artificial Stone and Kock Asphalt pavements. 
<i JOHN J. SCHILLINGER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 


ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


Omtices: | 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
"es: | 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











€erra-Cotta. 





Bb 3 OSTON TERRA Corr Co. 





Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural 'Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 
BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 














PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: 4 City Oftice: 
Corner Clybourn & Chica0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for lates: 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 

Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 











Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. -— I. 


HARVARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


18 Plates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 


in Portfolio. PRICE, 85.00. 





TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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xXx The American Architect and Building News. 


[Vor. XVIII. — No. 500 











-JACKSON- BOSE aS 





ve ee - a 1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 











North Side 


Union Square, 


2d door from 


BROADWAY. 


Established, 1827. 


Self-Coiling, 


Revolving 














]Designers and Manufacturers 






PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FOR 
NOISELESS, SRLF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 
Late CLARK & COMPANY, 
ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


STEEL SHUTTERS ‘we 


2) 
os 
ye -s Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


OF iG2 and 164 West 27th St. - = New York. 












Grates, Fenders 


— AND— 
Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 


jin fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 


Importers of Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 


vt ee ae ~ 
Win? cae 





PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & OO. 


} 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


Wholesale and Retail. 















East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty 








Of every description and 
finish for Interiors. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


| The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 
Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 


REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 











maison te 218 be ka Oe 


Metal Work FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


"Yale = 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 


‘Standard, 


ES N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
64 Lake St., Chicago. 











INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 
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HoT WATER! . 


MANUFACTURED BY 


= a ER TRON co. * 
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oN Ne 


a COMMUNI PAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY Nu: 


(ESTABLISHED 1865.]} 


Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs. 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place. N. Y. 


ROOF CRESTING, 
lron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Ete. 
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Ss J. EK. BOLLES & CoO.,, 
W0 Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Send for Catalogue. Meution this Paper 
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<a SashChain 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The most reliabie and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 


Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
in State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago; J. C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New Y = & Boreel "Building, New York; new State War and Nay Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 
all parte of the United States. 


NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS 


CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
* COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 23 
NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Reekman St., N. ¥. 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. 




































MYERS DECECO 
All Siphon 
China Water- 
iW ater- Closet 
Close and large 

In one Stock 
— PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, =, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 











~ CON TIN E NTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 

BRAG). occas cccccnescese+sesves $1,928,299.35 
Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 

ED in c'cin cna sein cudetbovesesse 25,394.75 
Reserve ample for all other claims. 449,586.00 
Capital paid in in Cash........+.... 1,000,000.00 
eee 1,535, 221.82 
Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885.. 84, 938,501.92 
CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY, 


GEORGE T. HOPE, PRESIDENT. 
Aaencies throughout the United States. 





FEL® 


ae: SILORS 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty Street, New York. 






Vi 
hy, 


Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Caneda. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamouhilet. 








ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every ri = and make, including new and 

me our Own. 
Fire uote Andie rass Plaques, 

ardinieres, 

The largest ont and most elegant show-roome 

America. 
J. S. CONOVER & CO., 
28 and, 30 West 23d Street, - - New York. 



































